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Only in Dayton Cog-Belts 
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For Dayton Cog-Belts are built to bend 
—without strain or distortion. Their pat- 
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tion of extreme flexibility and steel-like 
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made with die-cut edges—not moulded 
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pre-stretched patented process. That’s 
why Daytons have a firmer grip in the 
pulley grooves—need less tension—run 
truer and smoother, require less servic- 
ing and last longer. 

But get all the facts—complete infor- 
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Make These Tests 
FIRST—Benda Day- 


ton Cog-Belt almost 
double on itself and 
note the even con- 
tact surfaces—abso- 
lutely no buckling, 
rippling ordistortion. 


SECOND —Then 
press the sides of the 
belt. Note the steel- 
like crosswise rigid- 
ity which prevents 
any squashing by 
the wedging action 
of the pulley groove. 
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Textile Research Moves Forward 


practical—received its most important impe- 

tus during the past month in the definite or- 
ganization of the United States Institute for Textile 
Research and the broadening of the scope and activ- 
ity of the Arkwrights, Inc. 


R “practic in the textile industry—scientific and 


United States Institute for Textile 
Research Permanently Organized 


The United States Institute for Textile Research 
was started in a preliminary way in July of this 
year, by the formation of a preliminary board of di- 
rectors who worked out the plans 
for the body. During following 
months, the charter and work of 
the former Textile Research Coun- 
cil was assigned to the body. Fol- 
lowing a number of preliminary 
meetings, the first annual meeting 
of the organization was held at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, in New York 
City, on November 6th, when a 
permanent organization was estab- 
lished, and officers elected; with 
plans being announced for definite 
lines of activity by the organization. 

Samuel Wesley Stratton, former president and 
present chairman of the corporation and executive 
committee of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and previously director of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, was elected as the first president of the In- 
stitute, and Charles H. Clark, who performed valuable 
service as temporary secretary, was made permanent 
secretary. 


The meeting was largely devoted to organization 
plans. It was announced that close co-operation 
would be achieved between the Institute and the 
Textile Foundation. A brief had been previously 
drawn up, seeking the sum of $25,000 from the Foun- 
dation for promotional activity, providing the Insti- 
tute raise a similar amount. 


A list of general research problems to be consid- 
ered by the research committee was suggested by 
Mr. Haven and Dr. Emley. 


According to the report made by Secretary Clark, 
up to the date of the meeting on November 6th, the 
organization had a membership of 53. The mem- 
bership fees in the by-laws adopted are as follows: 
Founder, not less than $10,000; benefactor, not less 
than $5,000; sustaining, not less than $2,500 ;—all of 
these including life membership;life, $1,000; con- 
tributing $100 annually; annual memberships, $10. 





Dr. Stratton. 


Arkwrights Broaden Work 
and Launch Larger Program 


T HE ARKWRIGHTS, INC., established several years 
ago by the Southern Textile Association, mem- 
bership being awarded upon the completion of a 
practical manufacturing test, plan striking enlarge- 
ments of the scope of their activity and will effect a 
broader field of activity in the way of practical man- 
ufacturing research, according to plans announced 
following a continued meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee in Charlotte, N. C., on 
November 11th. 


Marshall Dilling, superintendent of the A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., is president of the 
Arkwrights, and has announced plans for broaden- 
ing the scope of the organization along the lines of 
research work, as follows: 


First, changes in the membership requirements 
would provide for active, associate, junior, corpo- 
rate and contributing members; active members to 
be those Arkwrights who have completed tests; asso- 
ciate members to be those present members who have 
not completed their tests; junior members, those 
under 30 years of age; corporate members, concerns 
engaged in the textile or allied industries; and con- 
tributing members, textile manufacturing companies. 


The research program calls for the use of a con- 
tact man, to call on individuals and mills, acquaint- 
ing them with the research program, etc., and to as- 
sist in carrying out tests. A library, to secure all 
textile trade paper and literature possible, and to 
provide abstracts, is proposed, as well as a labora- 
tory ‘of general textile character, eventually to be 
on a self-supporting basis. Equipment to be aug- 
mented as funds become available. 

The program also includes testing and fabric 
analysis work for mills, covering such items as 
identification of fibers, quantitative analysis, study of 
fibres, testing of yarns and cords, fabric, dimen- 
sions, weights, constructions, etc., special physical 
properties, resistance to destructive agencies, etc. 
It also provides for the doing of research work for 
mills, allowing mills to send their men to the Ark- 
wright laboratory, or to have the Arkwrights do the 
work on a cost-plus basis. 

The studying of major problems of the industry 
is proposed, covering such tops as the percentage of 
correct staple in cotton, the study of mildew, the 
study of the evenness, elasticity and strength of yarns 
with the idea of setting up an Arkwright standard 
for the minimum qualifications of various yarn, etc. 














ITH the elections over and a* less 

partisan spirit in politics prevail- 
ing, at least for the time being, the busi- 
ness of the hour is organizing our recov- 
ery. As the months roll by, the fact is 
being borne in all too clearly that the 
problem is not wholly that of Amcrica. 
The necessity for world-wide reorganiza- 
tion is gradually becoming patent. Thus 
France and Great: Britain are discussing 
a rearrangement of their credits with 
each other at the same time that the 
world is looking askance at a possible 
upset in Germany which may re- 
quire further revision of repara- 
tions whilst fascist Italy and 
communist Russia loom up as 
possible brethren in an economic 
partnership. 

The cry in the United States is 
still for a curtailment of production. 
Factors beyond the control of American 
producers are affecting world prices. The 
amazing spectacle of wheat prices in Chi- 
cago being above both Liverpool and 
Winnipeg is only one of a number of 
phenomena that seems to characterize the 
strange procession of events which mark 
out the present readjustment as epochal. 

The further we get from the events 
of 1929 and the expansion that preceded 
it, the more we recognize that the read- 
justment is of such major consequence 
as to be compared, perhaps, with the 
economic changes which followed the 
Napoleonic wars. While the world 
today is geared .up to a larger scale of 
production and deals in a volume much 
larger than at any time in history, the 
economic historian points to the middle 
of the nineteenth century with its record 
of prosperity relatively greater than 
that which has been witnessed in the 
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THE TREND OF THE LIMES 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Published in the Textile Industry 
Only By Cotton 


twentieth century. In other words, the 
per Capita gain was greater and the dis- 
tribution of wealth perhaps more even. 
It is a curious phase of American psy- 
chology which insists upon believing 
that record heights have been reached 
only in our own generation. The Ameri- 
can people, in the period just before the 
Civil War, really played a greater part 
in foreign trade, relatively speaking, 
than they do today. The clipper ship 
was on cvery sea. International trade 
was then a basis of American pros- 
perity. So it is not unnatural to 
look forward once more to a 
re-birth of American foreign 
trade as a precursor to a sta- 
bilized economic structure at 
home. | 

We have used the terms in- 
flation and deflation for a decade, and 
now the word liquidation seems to have 
come into its own. The puzzling ob- 
stacle is labor. Theoretically, it is 
counted upon to deflate, but it never 
does. This means the retention of stand- 
ards of living for they depend on good 
wages. 

We are drifting into a new era which 
will, sooner or later, accept involuntarily 
the idea that the wage levels cannot be 
seriously disturbed, though to be sure 
dozens of plans to produce a five-day 
week are being offered as a means of 
accomplishing a balance between the 
new scale of production and the cost of 
labor. The discussion is all very theo- 
retical still. The important thing is that 
slowly the leaders of thought are begin- 
ning to reconcile themselves to the fact 
that traditional methods of handling a 
stock market flurry or a business depres- 
sion are going by the boards. 
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For one thing, the effort to produce a 
better economy at home without con- 
sideration of the demands of other 
peoples abroad, is bound, sooner or later, 
to be followed by an agitation for a 
world-wide perspective. While the 
United States may, for reasons that ap- 
pear sound to those charged with respon- 
sibility, have felt the need for the stop- 
page of immigration, as well as the erec- 
tion of a tariff wall, there is no doubt 
that both factors have produced some 
kind of repercussion abroad. It takes 
time for the rest of the world to adjust 
itself to American action, all of which 
tends to retard the recovery. 

Heroic measures are being taken by 
major industries in the United States to 
keep production down, or at least to 
prevent its increase. The Sherman anti- 
trust laws are coming in for much com- 
ment because they alone stand in the 
way of concerted action to reduce pro- 
duction of basic products. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided 
that the law “cannot be evaded by good 
motives,” which has caused many a busi- 
ness man to shiver, for unquestionably, 
in the present crisis, a number of steps 
have been taken which are plainly in- 
consistent with the Sherman law objec- 
tives. The question of whether the 
Administration which, on the one hand, 
is trying to restore prosperity and, on 
the other, is faced with a series of 
Supreme Court decisions, is going to 
apply its own “rule of reason” will prob- 
ably never be answered to anybody’s 
satisfaction. But the fact remains that 
in emergencies many things are done 
which are not countenanced when those 
same emergencies are passed. 

The passing observer will do well to 
note that the very discussion of stabiliz- 
ing industries is significant. It means 
that each business and 
industry is finding it 
necessary to partici- 
pate in cooperative 
processes ‘in order to 


overcome the ill-effects of ruinous com- 
petition or the depressing crises that 
result from unlimited production. 

Certainly, as the end of 1930 ap- 
proaches, the business men of the coun- 
try are intensively applying themselves 
to the job of reorganization. Some of 
the commodities are responding. Cot- 
ton, copper, wheat, and steel -have been 
getting most attention. But the ‘weak 
situations” in the financial world that 
have had to be cleaned up from time to 
time, even though they represent an 
aftermath of the last three years of 
speculation, frequently develop for us 
a psychological reverse. In other words, 
favorable business developments on the 
one hand, have not had their full effect 
on the minds of people generally because 
coincident therewith have been an- 
ncuncements of bank suspensions which 
have reflected isolated instances of bad 
management or bad banking. 

Although excellent work has been 
done by those charitably inclined in the 
relief of unemployment, the great job 
of cooperation has yet to be accom- 
plished. The pooling of reserves cannot 
easily be done in a nation built on indi- 
vidualism, but the basic fact remains 
that there is plenty of money available 
to finance the depression. The growth 
of confidence in the last few weeks has 
helped, in no inconsiderable degree, in 
the development of a psychology that 
the recuperative process is at last under 
Way. 
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‘Training Understudies 


in TEXTILE PLANTS 


Seventh of a Series of Articles on 


OTTON MILLS 
are today 
sacrificing 


much in order to 
maintain their or- 
ganization. Exec- 
utives realize the 
importance of their 
ganizations. Exec- 
it is their fervent 
hope that they can 
stand the gaff in- 
tact until favorable 
conditions permit them again to operate their plants 
profitably. 

Many southern cotton mills can proudly boast of 
the personnel of their employees. A sort of esprit de 
corps exists and no one can doubt the benefits of 
such a morale in any organization. Recognition of 
the important part which industrial peace has played 
in the southern textile development is general. It is 
not the object of the writer to discuss in detail in 
this article the reasons why the South has enjoyed 
industrial peace in the past, but it is necessary to 
preface this dissertation on “training understudies” 
with a few references to the past industrial rela- 
tionship and the vital need for a continuance of it. 
Understanding and gradual evolution and develop- 
ment have marked.the history of the southern textile 
industry. Though marked changes have come, they 
have not been revolutionary, but have been consci- 
ously planned. In practically all cases when changes 
have been drastic—when they have not been the re- 
sult of natural common normal development—gener- 
al dissatisfaction and frequently trouble have re- 
sulted. 

Unquestionably, the maintenance of an even tem- 
perament under such economic conditions as now ex- 
ist is difficult; particularly in the face of aggressive 
effort of agencies striving to increase their power 
within the nation by securing control of the southern 
textiiec industry. The fate of the textile industry and 
the South will, to a great extent, be determined by 
the success of the manufacturers in coping with the 
situation. 

Fallacy of One-Man Organization. 


Development must go on, improvements must be 
made; the industry cannot stand still, but all changes 
can expediently come only by gradual comprehensive 
steps. Changes made radically can but refute their 
purposes. Some few plants, through bitter experi- 
ence, have realized this. This article is prompted by 


a realization that southern cotton mills can do much 





PUTTING th? TEXTIivi« 
HOUSE ti" ORDER 


By Michael SWelsh— 





to insure against 
internal hysteria 
by putting into 
practice a certain 
far-sighted policy 
f management. 

The fallacy of 
me-man organiza- 
and depart- 
ments is as old as 
the ages, yet it is 
surprising to note 
how many busi- 
nesses suffer because understudies have not been 
trained. The uncertainty of life itself should be a 
convincing argument for understudiles for each and 
every position of importance. It matters not how ef- 
ficient the operating executives of an industry may be, 
the organization is unsound unless it is fortified 
against natural exigences. Today a man is alive and 
well; tomorrow he may be ill or die. Promotion with- 
in the plant or with another organization may cause 
him to relinquish his old position, but his duties re- 
main to be performed by someone. It matters not 
how well his department has functioned under his su- 
pervision, unless it continues to do so (barring the 
effect of uncontrollable influences) he has failed as a 
leader. An assistant or understudy should be pre- 
pared not only to take charge at all times, but he 
should be trained to carry on as efficiently, without a 
radical departure from the customary procedure and 
without discord. 






tions 





Selecting Understudies. 


Regardless of the capacity of a service, a man’s 
obligations to those he serves extends beyond the 
present. He should anticipate the future and so 
strain his subordinates that his efforts and influ- 
ence will be lasting. The selection of assistants or 
understudies should require serious thought. Just 
because a man is a good mechanic or a good weaver, 
or a good clerk, is no indication that he possesses the 
ability to become a good leader or a good executive. 
He of course should be well versed in all jobs in his 
department or plant, but he need not be skilled in 
every detail. He should by all means be loyal to his 
superiors and his job—that is a prime requisite. He 
should be versatile, tactful and ambitious. His inter- 
est in his job should be above the average. Tact and 
a sympathetic understanding of his fellow workers 
are indispensable to the understudy or assistant. No 
man should ever be selected as an understudy or an 
assistant unless he has previously manifested a de- 
sire to improve himself. It should be realized when 
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We once knew a _ superintendent who 
couldn't be considered for a bigger job with his 
company because he had trained no one to take 
his place. We knew an overseer whose job 
would have been held for him during an en- 
forced absence, had he but trained someone in 
his department in his policies and methods. 

In the accompanving article the author dis- 
cusses the importance, the necessity, of training 
understudies. He says a man’s obligation to 
his firm extends beyond the present, which is 
true; and closes with a forceful quotation— 
that “it’s the men behind who make the men 


ahead.” 
= & 


selecting a man to train for a job of importance, that 
the requirements of such a job are rarely ever fixed; 
that constant changes can be expected; and there- 
fore a man selected to take the helm without a flex- 
ible mind and a willingness to harmonize with the 
necessary changes through self-study and experiment 
would assuredly fail on the job. 


Training for the Future. 


There can be much said relative to the training of 
understudies, but since the positions in a cotton mill 
which warrant understudies are varied, it will be 
necessary to generalize. Each foreman, superinten- 
dent or executive should see that his assistant is fa- 
miliar with every phase of the work. He should talk 
matters over with him at all times, and encourage 
him to realize the importance of his job. Advice and 
constructive criticism are indispensable in develop- 
ing an assistant. Particular attention should be paid 
to his ability to carry out instructions, make neces- 
sary changes and deal with his subordinates. Al- 
though the party in charge should be relieved of 
much work by the assistant or understudy, the pri- 
mary object of the understudy should not be forgot- 
ten. He should be adequately trained to assume full 
control at all times. The training of an understudy 
is for the future and not for the present. 


The understudy idea is not always popular when 
first introduced. Some people are naturally prejud- 
iced against new ideas; others are afraid that the 
training of an understudy would mean the loss of 
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their job; and others are just merely indifferent as 
to the future of the organization. The definite and 
appreciative understanding of the matter should be 
had by all in any way affected before understudies 
are selected, for unless such is the case, little can be 
accomplished. 


Is Logica] and Essential. 


It is needless to say that the understudy system 
is not a new one; that it has proven its value for 
years; that it is logical; and in fact essential to real 
efficiency. No conscientious and capable person 
should be afraid to train an understudy, for he 
should realize that one of the prime requisites of a 
good leader is his ability to select and train men, 
men who will be living testimonies as to his real 
value. He, himself, can use the proper training of 
an understudy as a stepping stone to greater oppor- 
tunities. Men in charge of responsible positions, 
who after due consideration fail to see the wisdom of 
training understudies and who either refuse to or are 
incapable of training an assistant are not big enough 
for their jobs and the sooner they lose them the 
better for their organization. 


The Man Behind. 


Although this treatise is primarily intended for 
the “men ahead,” it could not possibly achieve the in- 
tended purpose unless it awakened a consciousness of 
the effect a worthy understudy system has on the 
“men behind.” Too many industrial leaders lose sight 
of the mental attitude of those in their employment. 
Executives often are generous and philanthropic, they 
are solicitous of the health and material welfare of 
their employees, but they do not recognize that some- 
thing which is frequently termed ambition, that thing 
which cries out for opportunities of advancement. 

Ambition demands more than pecuniary advance- 
ment—it is not solely concerned with material prog- 
ress—it is a craving for an ever-present opportunity 
of growth and development. 

A well-planned understudy system provides an in- 
centive to the men lower down. It opens up avenues 
for the ambitious in any organization. It stimulates 
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and encourages. It is a vehicle of loyalty and effi- 
ciency. Hundreds of capable, efficient and loyal young 
men have had their abilities singed and sometimes 
destroyed just because they were not permitted to be- 
lieve that they would have a chance. Valuable em- 
ployees have been lost, men who could have developed 
into efficient leaders have been forced to eke out their 
years in menial capacities just because they were em- 
ployees in organizations where they were not afford- 
ed a chance; in industries where no systematic and 
intelligent systems of promotion were employed. 

The writer personally feels very much like a young 
man who recently said, “I would not want to work for 
a man if I felt that I was as high as I could go in 
the organization.” If executives would only realize 
the potentialities of the development of ambitious 
young men, they would be spared many rocky voyages 
on the industrial sea, The development of an employee, 
whether he continues his affiliation with the same or- 
ganization or not, invariably redounds to the ultimate 
benefit of the organization which developed him. 


The South Must Preserve Her Greatest Asset. 


In the cotton mills of the South today it is imper- 
ative that men who thoroughly understand mill peo- 
ple and who are conscientiously familiar with condi- 
tions affecting the industry fill the future positions 
of responsibility. We cannot afford to have southern 
organizations torn asunder by radical doctrines and 
revolutionary changes. The training of our own men, 
boys who have grown up in the mill communities, 
who have worked in the plants, to assume the posi- 
tions of importance will do much to preserve the 
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BAG AND TEXTILE NEWS. 

Walter R. Mondschein, 9940 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, recently an- 
nounced that he had devised three 
more new bag and textile calculators 
that are additions to the present ones 
now in use. He states that in these 
new tables there is something that 
should be of interest to every one wh9 
handles cotton goods in any form or 
phase, and that it should be of special 
interest to cotton goods brokers, mill 
agents, and anyone who cuts up cotton 
goods for any purpose. This Is a 
freight rate table that shows the points 
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ery, inventories, patterns and drawings 
The Paige and Jones 
Company has been manufacturing Zeo- 
lite water softening apparatus as li- 
censee under The Permutit Company’s 
It is announced that the Per- 
mutit Company with its large engineer- 
ing staff will be in position to furnish 
and 
Paige-Jones mechanical equipment now 
The latter company will contin- 
ue the chemical branch of its business 
in which it has held a prominent posi- 
tion for the past sixteen years. 
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George S. Harris told us in 1922— 

6é EN SHOULD be taught to feel that 

it is their duty to train other men. 
They should be taught by the management 
that their advancement depends always upon 
their having ready an understudy. I recall 
reference in a paper once to the ‘three point 
system of promotion,’ and have always re-- 
membered my impression. Picture an or- 
ganization from manager down where each 
man in line is trying to promote himself by 
making the man ahead so good that he must 
outgrow his shoes and at the same time 
training an understudy for his own work. 
There is an ideal organization. * * * I don’t 
think a manager should ever promote a man 
unless that man can show that one or more 
of his assistants is ready for his work.” 


Sd Sd 


South’s greatest industrial asset, a healthy industrial 
relationship. 

In putting the textile house in order, provisions 
for training future executives must be made. 

Merle Crowell, formerly editor of the American 
Magazine, gives splendid advice under the caption 
“It’s the Men Behind Who Make the Men Ahead.” He 
says: “If you are fortunate enough to get a little 
above some other fellows, there is a much better use 
for your hands than patting yourself on the back. 
Reach down and lift some of the rest up beside you. 
Immediately you have started a group of boosters, 
whose good will and gratitude will'do more to help 
you than you could possibly do to help them.” 
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ing year will have a decidedly benefi- 
cial effect in stimulating interest in 
quality yarn-mercerized cottén in man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
markets. 


N. C. S. C. MAKES 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Officials of the textile school of 
North Carolina State College state 
that manufacturers of textile machin- 
ery have cooperated with the school 
wonderfully by supplying them with 
the latest improvements and devices 
available. The Casablancas and Saco- 
Lowell systems of spinning have been 


replacements for 





per yard on any given construction In 
any width from 2.00 yard to 11.00 yard 
goods, showing every .05 yard varia- 
tion. 

Further particulars will gladly be 
sent to anyone writing Walter Mond- 
schein at the address given in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph. 


PAIGE AND JONES CHEMICAL 
COMPANY MAKES AN 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Paige and Jones Chemical Com- 


pany announces that it has sold to The 
Permutit Company the Zeolite and lime 
soda water softening and filter depart- 
ments of its business, including machin- 


PROMOTION FUNDS 
INCREASED. 


The Durene Association of America 
state that since their recent announce- 
ment of an increase in promotion funds 
bringing their appropriation for 1931 
up to approximately half a million dol- 
lars, they had received from various 
leaders in the cotton field messages of 
congratulations indicating widespread 
interest in the service the organization 
is rendering. 

It has been widely expressed that the 
making permanent of this association, 
and the development of even more ex- 
tensive promotional plans for the com- 


replaced with the latest developments 
in long draft spinning. 

The Bahnson Company have recently 
installed several of their latest type of 
humidifier heads in the weave room, 
together with their latest development 
in automatic control. 

The Hamphill Company have recent- 
ly supplied the knitting department 
with one of their latest knitting ma- 
chines equipped with the 12-step and 
horizontal striping attachment. 

The Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Company have furnished the dyeing 
department with a sample dyeing ma- 
chine complete with pump and motor. 
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Mill Supplies? 





The fourteen quills at the left were replaced by the two shown in the oval, in one southern mill which 
found it possible to eliminate much of their excess suppties and styles by investigating and standard- 
izing on supplies. 


GREAT DEAL has been 
said of late con- 
cerning the possi- 


bilities of standardization. 
The Index, published by the 
New York Trust Company, 
states that “possibly the 
outstanding feature of the 
American Industrial sys- 
tem is standardization.” 
According to official es- 
timates from Washington, 
$300,000,000 is being saved 
annually through the ap- 
plication of the principles 
of simplification and by means of standardization. 


on supplies. 


The Department of Commerce has established its 
Division of Simplified Practice, and through cooper- 
ation of the industries concerned, has brought about 
some remarkable reductions in variety of types of pro- 
ducts. The following table shows the percentage of 
elimination of types in certain industries: 


Per Cent 
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Commodity From To nation 
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Steel reeinforcing bars ~-..-_---- 32 11 66 
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Solid section steel windows --.--- 42,877 2,244 95 


That there are many advantages in standardiza- 
tion is obvious. Standardization and efficiency go 
hand in hand. Once we are able to standardize, then 
the way is open for efficient production. Efficiency, 





By John W. Card 


bse ARTICLE. was written merely to get 
you to thinking as to what you can do at 
your plant along the line of standardizing up- 
If standardization effects an 
economy, then it is sorely needed and will be 
welcomed in these times at any mill. 

Mr. Card tells how one mill effected big 
savings, with no loss to any party involved, by 
reducing the number of styles of bobbins and 
shuttles desired. Perhaps you can do this at 

your plant—THE EpiTor. 


in turn, enables us to re- 
duce costs. The great re- 
duction in the price of arti- 
cles, as for example, auto- 
mobiles, turned out by mass 
production and _ efficient 
methods, and the benefits 
to the makers, as well as to 
the consumers of these ar- 
ticles is argument enough 
to cause us to favor it. All 
about us we see the growth 
of big chain organizations 
that have standardized, and 
so reduced costs that they 
have been able to attract a big portion of the trade. 

Standardization would gain us keener competition. 
Each manufacturer would know that his articles must 
be sold on the basis of better materials and lower costs 
in the standard supply items, instead of on the ground 
that a new “twist” added to a particular item would 
make it more suitable to a particular consumer. It 
would aid the manufacturer in that he could reduce 
inventory, reduce waste, and avoid changes in manu- 
facturing tools and methods. It would help the wage 
earner in that he would be able to increase his produc- 
tion and share in the benefits thereof. 

Standardization of cotton mill supplies is of vital 
interest to COTTON’S readers. Cotton mill supplies of 
a large variety of types are being sold by salesmen who - 
emphasize the point that their particular type is the 
type to use. The mill is the ultimate consumer of 
these supplies, and must pay the bill that arises from 
having too many varieties of types, and too much cost 
due to smaller production of each type. 

To enumerate some of the opportunities for stan- 
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and encourages. It is a vehicle of loyalty and effi- 
ciency. Hundreds of capable, efficient and loyal young 
men have had their abilities singed and sometimes 
destroyed just because they were not permitted to be- 
lieve that they would have a chance. Valuable em- 
ployees have been lost, men who could have developed 
into efficient leaders have been forced to eke out their 
years in menial capacities just because they were em- 
ployees in organizations where they were not afford- 
ed a chance; in industries where no systematic and 
intelligent systems of promotion were employed. 

The writer personally feels very much like a young 
man who recently said, “I would not want to work for 
a man if I felt that I was as high as I could go in 
the organization.” If executives would only realize 
the potentialities of the development of ambitious 
young men, they would be spared many rocky voyages 
on the industrial sea, The development of an employee, 
whether he continues his affiliation with the same or- 
ganization or not, invariably redounds to the ultimate 
benefit of the organization which developed him. 


The South Must Preserve Her Greatest Asset. 


In the cotton mills of the South today it is imper- 
ative that men who thoroughly understand mill peo- 
ple and who are conscientiously familiar with condi- 
tions affecting the industry fill the future positions 
of responsibility. We cannot afford to have southern 
organizations torn asunder by radical doctrines and 
revolutionary changes. The training of our own men, 
boys who have grown up in the mill communities, 
who have worked in the plants, to assume the posi- 
tions of importance will do much to preserve the 
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it is their duty to train other men. 
They should be taught by the management 
that their advancement depends always upon 
their having ready an understudy. I recall 
reference in a paper once to the ‘three point 
system of promotion,’ and have always re-. 
membered my impression. Picture an or- 
ganization from manager down where each 
man in line is trying to promote himself by 
making the man ahead so good that he must 
outgrow his shoes and at the same time 
training an understudy for his own work. 
There is an ideal organization. * * * I don’t 
think a manager should ever promote a man 
unless that man can show that one or more 
of his assistants is ready for his work.” 
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South’s greatest industrial asset, a healthy industrial’ 
relationship. 

In putting the textile house in order, provisions 
for training future executives must be made. 

Merle Crowell, formerly editor of the American 
Magazine, gives splendid advice under the caption 
“It’s the Men Behind Who Make the Men Ahead.” He 
says: “If you are fortunate enough to get a little 
above some other fellows, there is a much better use: 
for your hands than patting yourself on the back. 
Reach down and lift some of the rest up beside you. 
Immediately you have started a group of boosters, 
whose good will and gratitude will do more to help 
you than you could possibly do to help them.” 
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BAG AND TEXTILE NEWS. 

Walter R. Mondschein, 9940 South 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, recently an- 
nounced that he had devised three 
more new bag and textile calculators 
that are additions to the present ones 
now in use. He states that in these 
new tables there is something that 
should be of interest to every one who 
handles cotton goods in any form or 
phase, and that it should be of special 
interest to cotton goods brokers, mill 
agents, and anyone who cuts up cotton 
goods for any purpose. This is a 
freight rate table that shows the points 
per yard on any given construction In 
any width from 2.00 yard to 11.00 yard 
goods, showing every .05 yard varia- 
tion. 

Further particulars will gladly be 
sent to anyone writing Walter Mond- 
schein at the address given in the pre- 
ceeding paragraph. 


PAIGE AND JONES CHEMICAL 
COMPANY MAKES AN 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The Paige and Jones Chemical Com- 
pany announces that it has sold to The 
Permutit Company the Zeolite and lime 
soda water softening and filter depart- 
ments of its business, including machin- 


ery, inventories, patterns and drawings 
relating thereto. The Paige and Jones 
Company has been manufacturing Zeo- 
lite water softening apparatus as li- 
censee under The Permutit Company’s 
patents. It is announced that the Per- 
mutit Company with its large engineer- 
ing staff will be in position to furnish 
repair parts and replacements for 
Paige-Jones mechanical equipment now 
in use. The latter company will contin- 
ue the chemical branch of its business 
in which it has held a prominent posi- 
tion for the past sixteen years. 


PROMOTION FUNDS 
INCREASED. 


The Durene Association of America 
state that since their recent announce- 
ment of an increase in promotion funds 
bringing their appropriation for 1931 
up to approximately half a million dol- 
lars, they had received from various 
leaders in the cotton field messages of 
congratulations indicating widespread 
interest in the service the organization 
is rendering. 

It has been widely expressed that the 
making permanent of this association, 
and the development of even more ex- 
tensive promotional plans for the com- 








ing year will have a decidedly benefi- 
cial effect in stimulating interest in 
quality yarn-mercerized cottén in man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling and retailing 
markets. 


N. C. S. C. MAKES 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

Officials of the textile school of 
North Carolina State College state 
that manufacturers of textile machin- 
ery have cooperated with the school 
wonderfully by supplying them with 
the latest improvements and devices 
available. The Casablaneas and Saco- 
Lowell systems of spinning have been 
replaced with the latest developments 
in long draft spinning. 

The Bahnson Company have recently 
installed several of their latest type of 
humidifier heads in the weave room, 
together with their latest development 
in automatic control. 

The Hamphill Company have recent- 
ly supplied the knitting department 
with one of their latest knitting ma- 
chines equipped with the 12-step and 
horizontal striping attachment. 

The Gaston County Dyeing Machine 
Company have furnished the dyeing 
department with a sample dyeing ma- 
chine complete with pump and motor. 
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The fourteen quills at the left were replaced by the two shown in the oval, in one southern mill which 
found it possible to eliminate much of their excess supplies and styles by investigating and standard- 
izing on supplies. 


GREAT DEAL has been 
said of late con- 
cerning the possi- 


bilities of standardization. 
The Index, published by the 
New York Trust Company, 
states that “possibly the 
outstanding feature of the 
American Industrial sys- 
tem is standardization.” 
According to official es- 
timates from Washington, 
$300,000,000 is being saved 
annually through the ap- 
plication of the principles 
of simplification and by means of standardization. 


on supplies. 


The Department of Commerce has established its 
Division of Simplified Practice, and through cooper- 
ation of the industries concerned, has brought about 
some remarkable reductions in variety of types of pro- 
ducts. The following table shows the percentage of 
elimination of types in certain industries: 
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fae ARTICLE. was written merely to get 
you to thinking as to what you can do at 
your plant along the line of standardizing up- 
If standardization effects an 
economy, then it is sorely needed and will be 
welcomed in these times at any mill. 

Mr. Card tells how one mill effected big 
savings, with no loss to any party involved, by 
reducing the number of styles of bobbins and 
shuttles desired. Perhaps you can do this at 

your plant—THE EpiTor. 


in turn, enables us to re- 
duce costs. The great re- 
duction in the price of arti- 
cles, as for example, auto- 
mobiles, turned out by mass 
production and _ efficient 
methods, and the benefits 
to the makers, as well as to 
the consumers of these ar- 
ticles is argument enough 
to cause us to favor it. All 
about us we see the growth 
of big chain organizations 
that have standardized, and 
so reduced costs that they 
have been able to attract a big portion of the trade. 

Standardization would gain us keener competition. 
Each manufacturer would know that his articles must 
be sold on the basis of better materials and lower costs 
in the standard supply items, instead of on the ground 
that a new “twist” added to a particular item would 
make it more suitable to a particular consumer. It 
would aid the manufacturer in that he could reduce 
inventory, reduce waste, and avoid changes in manu- 
facturing tools and methods. It would help the wage 
earner in that he would be able to increase his produc- 
tion and share in the benefits thereof. 

Standardization of cotton mill supplies is of vital 
interest to COTTON’S readers. Cotton mill supplies of 
a large variety of types are being sold by salesmen who - 
emphasize the point that their particular type is the 
type to use. The mill is the ultimate consumer of 
these supplies, and must pay the bill that arises from 
having too many varieties of types, and too much cost 
due to smaller production of each type. 

To enumerate some of the opportunities for stan- 
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dardization of supplies in the cotton mill: 

Shuttles are among the costliest of the individual 
items that go to make up the list of loom supplies. 
There is the case of the mill that recently checked up 
and found they were using 27 different kinds and 
styles of shuttles. This mill worked over the problem 
and found they could reduce the number of shuttles to 
less than half. 

As against this there is the case of another mill 
that has standardized on two different kinds of shut- 





F COURSE, all of the examples cited in this 

article may not be applicable to every plant. 
But every reader, by applying some thought, can 
use these suggestions as a means of locating a 
number of items around his plant where stand- 
ardization can be effected. Will you do it? 





tles for a mill of more than 2,700 looms. This mill 
makes twills, sateens, ducks, corduroys, moleskins, vel- 
veteens, draperies, osnaburgs, repps, moires, and spe- 
cialties. Its filling numbers cover a range from 5s to 
45s. It seems reasonable to assume that if this mill can 
make the kinds of cloth listed with two kinds of shut- 
tles, that many other mills could materially reduce the 
number of types of shuttles in use. There is too much 
changing of shuttles, as well as other mill supplies, to 
suit the individual taste. Some real tests would of- 
ten show the purchaser of supplies that nothing is to 
be gained by switching from one type to another. 
These switches are too often made because some new 
overseer likes a different type, or because the work is 
running bad, and somone lays it at the door of this or 
that supply item. 

Filling quills take high rank when we check up on 
supply costs. A mill must have 150 to 250 quills to 
each loom. The life of a quill is, conservatively, six 
years. In other words we must replace one sixth of 
the quills each year. There are many kinds of quills 
on the market. Here is a place where we can stan- 
dardize to advantage. In one of the accompanying il- 
lustrations is a picture showing the fourteen kinds of 
filling quills that were in use in one mill. These four- 
teen quills differ one from another in small details, 
as: some have brass bushings in the base, others have 
not; some brass bushings come flush with the base of 
the quill, while others are turned up over a portion of 
the outside of the base; some are enamelled, and oth- 
ers plain; some have raised rings around the body, 
others have sunken rings and still others are of the 
stepped barrel type. 

That it was not necessary to have such an assort- 
ment of quills is shown by the fact that the two quills 
pictured have taken the place of the fourteen formerly 
in use. It is true that it was necessary to make a 
change in the small portion of the looms that had been 
using the short quills in order that the long quill could 
be used thereon, but the money necessary for the 
change was well spent. 

Cotton and steel heddles are sold in varied styles. 
In one mill they had been using five kinds of steel 
heddles. They differed one from another in width 
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thickness, or some bend in the body. One of these 
types has been found sufficient for the needs of a va- 
riety mill, whereas all five had been in use in that mill. 

At another mill there were five types of spools. Each 
of these spools was six inches inside length, and each 
had the same diameter barrel. They differed in the 
type of heads used, and in the materials from which 
they were made. All of them can be used in the same 
creel, although there is a difference of three-eighths 
of an inch in overall length from the shortest to the 
longest. 

Any of us can think up a long list of supplies where 
duplication is being practiced and no advantage being 
gained by so doing, as for instance: 

Belting comes in a wide variety of thicknesses, 
treatments, etc. 

Brushes and brooms are of different types and ma- 
terials. 

Loose pulleys, for spinning frames, have different 
bores, so that they can not be interchanged with those 
from other frames, located in an adjoining room. 

Wooden and metal wheels for harness straps are 
made for the same work, but of different diameters. 

Leather harness straps are rounded or flat, wide or 
narrow, as the user chooses. 

Wooden heddle rods are of different widths and 
thicknesses for the same kind of work. 

Drop wires are of various metals and makes, but 
generally of one size. 

Section beam heads are of wooden and metal make, 
and often of slightly different lengths, to the em- 
barassment of the slasher tender who would make a 
good selvage. 

It is recognized that all mills cannot use the same 
supplies. It is certainly true that there could be a 
larger degree of standardization in different mills that 
make the same kind of goods. The fact that one denim 
mill, for instance, uses different type shuttles and 
quills from another denim mill, with the same kind of 
looms, is not an argument that such is necessary. It 
is true because the mills are managed by men of dif- 
ferent ideas. The fact remains that the two mills 
could use the same kind of supplies. 

And last, but not least, much could be said on the 











O YOU KNOW how many different styles of 

bobbins, shuttles, belting, or any other sup- 
bobbins, or shuttles, or belting, or any other sup- 
ply, you are using? Perhaps a little investigation 
will afford the opportunity of effecting some sav- 
ings as did the mills mentioned in this article. 
You can do it without a loss to anyone involved. 








subject of standardization of sizing materials. In no 
other department of the cotton industry is there such 
diversity of opinion as to what is best to use. Almost 
every mill has a different combination of starches, 
greases, and softeners. Yet there is not much doubt 
but that a small number of good size mixes could be 
found that would be suitable for the work of 95 per 
cent of all the mills. It is largely because so little is 


known of the properties that go into a size mix that so 
many different mixes are in use. 
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Some Causes of Spots 
in Bleached Cotton Goods 


NE OF the chief de- 
fects to be met 
with in the bleach- 


ing of cotton goods, espe- 
cially in the form of piece- 
goods such as woven cloth, 
knit-wares, and the like, is 
the appearance of spots. 
These may develop either 
immediately on the finish- 
ing of the bleached goods 
or their appearance may be 
delayed until after the fabrics have been stored or 
marketed. They are usually brown in color, sometimes 
quite a dark brown and then again sometimes of a 
light tan or buff color of a strongly marked yellowish 
tone. When these spots appear during the bleaching 
operations or during the subsequent finishing opera- 
tions, it is usually a rather easy matter to accurately 
trace their cause and to adequately provide for their 
prevention and removal. But when the spots do not 
develop until quite some time after the goods have been 
made up and marketed, their origin is usually a rather 
difficult matter to ascertain. 


As an illustration of this I can recall the develop- 
ment of spots in bleached underwear fabric. The fab- 
ric was knit and the processes of bleaching and finish- 
ing were carried out in the mill, the cloth being sub- 
sequently cut up and made into underwear garments. 
The yarn was of good quality, and the fabrics may 
be said to be of the better order, being evenly knit and 
free from spotty or marked yarns. After boiling-out 
and after bleaching and drying the cloth seemed to be 
remarkably perfect in color and handle. There was no 
suspicion of spots or of uneven quality in the bleach. 
The cloth cut up well and the garments turned out 
seemed to be of a highly uniform and good quality. 
They were readily accepted by the trade and were 
easily marketed under an established brand, bringing 
a good price as a quality product. There was nothing 
at this point of the matter to indicate in any manner 
the existence of trouble or of defects. 


Everything Going Well. 


These goods moved along rather rapidly, being put 
out in a good season when purchases were being freely 
made. The customers of the retail shops seemed to be 
pleased with them and there was consequently a good 
chance for the mill to establish a strongly entrenched 
trademark that would prove valuable in holding the 
business during forthcoming seasons. The managers 
of the mill were pleased with themselves and with the 
personnel of their bleaching department. There was 
no cloud on the horizon and the only concern was to 
deliver goods fast enough to keep the trade satisfied. 


By J. Merritt Matthews 


ea AUTHOR on finishing subjects 
discusses a problem that has occurred to 
many readers, in different kinds of finishing. 
He stresses the importance of a good water 
supply, and gives some interesting suggestions 
as to methods of making tests on bleached 
goods to determine the cause of spots —THE 
EDITOR. 





But there was misfor- 
tune ahead though little 
suspected. One day, a cus- 
tomer of the retail shop 
opening up the package of 
a newly made purchase of 
union suits found some of 
them to be spotted with 
light-brown stains. Of 
course he (or she) brought 
them back to the shop for 
exchange, and this led the 
shopkeeper to investigate the remaining part of the 
stock of this particular brand of garments. To his as- 
tonishment and chagrin he found that quite a number 
of the garments were spoiled by the development of 
these brownish spots. Naturally, rather incensed, he 
soon got into communication with the wholesaler and 
thence back to the mill itself. 


Then Trouble Begins. 


The mill, of course, had to order the goods to be 
sent back, and this was only the beginning of an ava- 
lanche of complaints from wherever these garments 
had been introduced. It was now a couple of months 
since the first goods had gone forward and in almost 
all cases where the goods had lain in their boxes for 
@ month or more there were many examples of the 
spotted fabric. The trade was indignant and the mill 
managers were at their wits’ end. The selling depart- 
ment naturally placed the blame on the bleachery and 
the boss in the bleach-house had a very unpleasant 
time of it as almost every day witnessed new com- 
plaints and box after box of returned stock. 

Various changes and alternatives were introduced 
into the bleaching methods, but as the trouble did not 
develop until after a couple of months in the package, 
there was no way to check up and tell with any degree 
of certainty whether the bleached fabrics would be 
free from spots or not. As a matter of fact the de- 
fects kept on developing. This particular line of knit- 
goods was regarded with grave suspicion by the trade 
and it became a difficult matter for the selling depart- 
ment to placate those who had received the defective 
shipments. They were afraid to purchase any longer, 
not being willing to risk the loss in the reputation of 
the high class quality of their goods. The personnel 
at the mill was in a terrible state of mind; they did 
not know what to do. To them bleaching was a secret 
art; chemicals and such things were unknown and dis- 
astrous factors in a situation entirely clouded by lack 
of technical knowledge. ; 

What to Do? 

But what to do? Various suggestions were tried 
out. Friends in other mills, salesmen from supply 
houses, and the heads of every department in the mill, 
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of course, had their notions as to the causes and as to 
methods of eliminating them. This, that and the other 
thing was tried out, and then there were weeks of 
anxious waiting to find out if the trouble was removed. 
But the same old spots kept recurring until finally the 
trade lost confidence in the line entirely and it became 
almost impossible to sell the goods on the market. 
This, in connection with the losses sustained in taking 
back goods, brought the good name and credit of the 
mill to a parlous condition. 

There was talk of giving up the bleaching altogeth- 
er, the mill limiting itself to the manufacture of cloth 
in the grey and then sending it out and having it 
bleached and returned for 
cutting up and making into 
garments. This, however, 
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to employ strips of the cloth about an inch wide and 
to cut these into pieces about four inches long, adding 
these to the pan of the scales until just ten grams is 
indicated. Samples of cloth for this purpose should 
be selected from the spotted portions and also sam- 
ples from the good portions of the fabric, the latter 
being tested in order to act as a check on the results. 

After weighing out the ten gram sample, the sep- 
arate little strips are taken in the tongs and held in 
the flames of a Bunsen burner until they are well ig- 
nited. They then are held over a small porcelain cru- 
cible which has been previously weighed on the labora- 
tory scales, or “balance” as it is more often called by 
the chemist. This weight 
should be accurately taken 
to the hundredth of a 








would be a_ considerable 
stepdown in the standing 
of the mill and there would 
also be a curtailment of 
profits that would make the 
business undesirable from 
an economic point of view. 
Finally it occurred to the 
president to get the serv- 
ices of a chemist, and in 
this manner a thorough in- 
vestigation of the causes 


corrective operation as ‘that of filtering the 

water would eliminate a very serious and mys- 
terious defect in these bleached goods, * * * Water 
is a peculiar medium; it is not always exactly what it 
appears to be. Though seemingly clear and pure, 
nevertheless there may be many things that may be 
present in the water of a pond, and it is on this ac- 
count that a mere casual examination of its quality 
and properties may sometimes lead one far astray. It 
may not be thought essential to go to the bother of 
filtering an apparently perfect water, but when mys- 
terious troubles occur, it is well for the wise bleacher 
to immediately go back to first principles and have 
the water supply investigated to its minutest detail.” 
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gram (0.01 gm.), but there 
is no use bothering about 
wasting time on any at- 
tempt to weigh it down to 
a thousandth of a gram (a 
milligram) as is usually 
done in fine chemical work 
where a very delicate set of 
scales is employed. It will 
be found that the ignited 
strips burn very readily 
and when completely 











of this particular trouble 

was carried out. It proved to be a very interesting 
hunt for the cause of the spots, and on this account it 
is considered worthwhile to go into some detail about it. 


A Method of Testing for Clues. 


After all the obvious possibilities had been checked 
over and one after another discarded, owing to lack of 
confirmation of any improvement in the defect, the 
chemical man went back to first principles and began 
to test out the defective goods to see if some clue could 
not be obtained. A simple test that can be easily con- 
ducted with a small amount of chemical apparatus is 
that of determining the amount of ash left after the 
complete ignition of a sample of the fabric. One 
needs, it is true, a fairly accurate scales to determine 
the weight of the small quantity of ash that is left. 
A laboratory scales that will weigh to a hundredth of 
a gram, with a set of corresponding weights is 
needed. We also need a small porcelain crucible, a 
pipe-stem triangle as a holder for the latter, and some- 
thing on which to support the triangle, such as a ring- 
stand or a suitable clamp. A Bunsen burner is also 
required, and it is convenient to have a pair of labora- 
tory tongs for holding the sample of cloth. 

As this test is an important one in the considera- 
tion of bleached goods, it will perhaps be best to go 
somewhat into the details so that those interested in 
the matter as well as bleachers who are not trained 
chemists may readily conduct the operations them- 
selves. A strip of the cloth is cut to a weight of ten 
grams. This weight may be taken on an ordinary 


small apothecaries’ scales capable of weighing to one- 
tenth of a gram. A finer degree of weighing need not 
be used as the quantity of the sample taken is suffi- 
ciently large to insure the proper accuracy. 


It is well 


charred they are dropped 
into the crucible. This latter is now being heated over a 
Bunsen flame, resting in the pipe-clay triangle as a 
support, and the charred portion of fabric will be rap- 
idly reduced to a light-colored ash, from which all com- 
bustible matter has been burned off, leaving only the 
small residue of mineral matter called the “ash.” 


This ignition is continued until the entire ten gram 
lot of the sample is completely burned up to a glowing 
ash. The heating of the crucible is continued for a 
sufficient length of time to insure the complete burn- 
ing off of all combustible matter. It will be found 
that the bulk of the ash is quite small; in most cases 
it looks almost insignificant. The crucible is now al- 
lowed to cool, and is then weighed again on the same 
balance employed for obtaining its empty weight. As 
the use of a concrete example will serve best in illus- 
trating this matter, we give the results of an actual 
test carried out in the manner described above. 


Weight of the cloth sample __.. 10.0 grams 

Weight of the empty crucible _. 16.32 grams 

Weight of the crucible with ash_ 16.58 grams 

wen Of the ae2 ._ 0.26 grams 
This is the amount of ash for a sample of 10.0 grams, 
and therefore is equivalent to 2.6 per cent on the 
weight of the sample. 

A similar test conducted on a piece of the fabric 


free from any apparent defect, gave the following 
data: 
Weight of the empty crucible _.. 16.34 grams 
Weight of the crucible with ash. 16.35 grams 
Weight of ash 0.01 grams 
and this is equivalent to 0.1 per cent. 
It has been rather well established that the ash of 
raw natural cotton is about one per cent, and the ash 























of well-bleached cotton is about 0.06 to 0.10 per cent. 
If it is much over the latter figure it is an indication 
that the bleaching is not thorough, even if the material 
were not defective in any other manner. It will be 
noticed in our example that the ash of the defective or 
spotty portion of the fabric is twenty-six times as 
great as the good part, the latter being normal in 
this respect. In fact it is more than twice as much as 
the ash of the raw unbleached cotton. Now we may 
presume that the mineral matter of the raw fiber in 
the spotted portions has been removed in the bleach- 
ing operations to a large extent, and therefore the ash 
of these defective parts is something additional that 
has been absorbed by the fibre. 


Eliminating Some Probabilities. 


The appearance of the ash in the crucible was a 
creamy white color and it was of a light powdery na- 
ture. This would indicate that it probably consists prin- 
-cipally of lime and magnesia compounds. The question 
now arises as to how and why this large excess of min- 
eral matter is to be found in the defective parts of the 
fabric while the rest of the goods shows only a normal 
content. It is a matter of proper interpretation to be 
able to follow this clue through to the end. A check-up 
of the boil-out and the subsequent treatments with 
bleaching powder and acid liquors did not lead te any 
suspicion that the excess of mineral matter was due 
to channeling of the kier-liquor in the boil-out or of 
spotting of the goods with undissolved chloride of lime. 
Possibilities of this sort had been eliminated by care- 
ful processing in all operations. 

An investigation of the water employed was 
thought to be the very best way of getting at the trou- 
ble. This water was obtained from a rather large 
pond, being pumped up to an elevated tank and from 
there distributed through the mill as desired. The 
water seemed clear and of good color. Its rough analy- 
sis showed it to contain very little mineral matter, 
either suspended or dissolved. In other words, it was 
quite a soft water and apparently free from undesir- 
able ingredients. A number of samples of this water, 
however, were filtered through pieces of the knit cloth 
similar to that on which the bleaching was being con- 
ducted, and then these pieces were put through the 
regular bleaching operations. Strange to say that when 
ash tests were taken on these bleached samples a few 
of them showed a high figure while the most of them 
were normal, showing less than 0.10 per cent. 


The Effect of Water. 


Without wasting too much time on details and the 
following out of various leads that led only to nega- 
tive results, it will suffice to say that it was eventually 
discovered that the water from the pond was not as 
pure as it looked. It was found to contain colonies of 
a sort of alginaceous material that could only be dis- 
covered by a close microscdépic testing. These occurred 
in occasional floating masses, apparently, and were fil- 
tered out by the cloth in the boil-out. The organic sub- 
stance was rendered lifeless by heating in the kier, 
forming variously sized masses of a slightly aglutinant 

‘material which was forced into the cloth by the pres- 
sure of the circulating kier-liquor. It evidently be- 
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came fixed very permanently in the fiber, as it was not 
removed at all by washing or even by the subsequent 
bleaching operations. 

This albuminous-like substance apparently gave to 
the fiber in which it was absorbed the property of fix- 
ing a relatively large amount of lime, derived either 
from the small amount of dissolved lime salts in the 
water itself or from the lime employed in the bleaching 
in the form of bleaching powder. It also had the prop- 
erty of gradually developing a brownish color, due no 
doubt to a gradual oxidation of the glutinous lime 
compound by the air. Or it may have caused an alter- 
ation and partial breakdown in the fiber which it im- 
pregnated, and the products of the decomposition de- 
veloped the brownish stain. To many bleachers all 
this may seem to be to a large extent in the scientific 
imagination of the chemist. But the proof of the 
pudding is truly in the eating thereof, and it is rather 
easy to prove up the conclusions of a laboratory in- 
vestigation in actual practical operations. 

In this case the matter was rather well proved up 
by passing the water through a filter that happened to 
be at the mill and which was fortunately connected up 
with the water system of the bleachery. It was nat- 
urally presumed that the filter would take out these 
alginaceous substances in the water. This proved to 
be the case, for the use of the filtered water eliminated 
the defect in the goods entirely and moreover when 
analyses of the bleached cloth were made as to the 
amount of ash or mineral matter in the fiber, it was 
found that the bleached goods showed a remarkably 
low percentage of ash. The finished goods were nice 
and white and even after months of storing there was 
no showing any more of the brownish spots. 










































Where Do They Originate. 


The question naturally arises: What do the brown- 
ish spots consist of; and why is it that they do not 
develop until quite a long time after the bleaching op- 
erations? The answer to these questions is more or 
less a matter of speculation, but by employing a little 
scientific imagination we may be allowed to assume 
that, in the first place, the alginaceous matter occurs 
in the water only in spots and is not evenly distributed 
throughout the bulk of the water. Water of this char- 
acter passing through the cloth in the kier deposits 
the glutinous matter in spots or streaks as it may hap- 
pen to occur in the liquor. This accounts for the spot- 
ted appearance of the cloth, even after assuring one- 
self that the kier is functioning properly and that 
there is practically no channeling. 

This glutinous matter is readily absorbed by the 
fiber, especially under the conditions pertaining to the 
operating kier during the boil-out. It is highly prob- 
able that the relatively high temperature combined 
with the presence of the alkaline liquor renders the 
alginaceous matter insoluble and thus fixes it in the 
fiber. And furthermore this glutinous matter appar- 
ently combines readily with the lime salts present in 
the water under these conditions; or, as is even more 
likely, it combines later on with the lime compounds 
in the bleaching liquors in such a permanent manner 
that the combination is not broken up by the subse- 
quent washing and soaping treatments. No doubt this 
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compound is practically colorless or white to start 
with, which explains the fact that the defect is not 
apparent immediately after the bleaching and finish- 
ing operations, but only develops after a considerable 
period of storage. 

Just what takes place during the storage is a mat- 
ter of conjecture as no definite facts of the changes 
effected either in the fiber itself or in the glutinous 
compound could readily be obtained without a very 
long and involved chemical and microscopical investi- 
gation. The results, however, indicate that this or- 
ganic compound suffers an oxidation and a drying-out 
which causes the formation of brownish colored de- 
composition products, and so the development of the 
stain proceeds. As this stain was not accompanied 
with any noticeable weakness of the fiber, it was ap- 
parent that there was no breakdown of the cotton 
structure itself, such as sometimes occurs as a result 
of overbleaching or of faults in boiling-out, where an 
injury to the fiber is actually brought about in such 
a manner that the organic parts of the cell are dis- 
rupted and disintegrate. This condition also leads to 
the development of a brownish-yellow stain, but of a 
somewhat different appearance, and this stain is al- 
ways accompanied by a weakening or tendering of the 
cloth in the stained areas. 

It seems quite remarkable that such a simple cor- 
rective operation as that of filtering the water would 
eliminate a very serious and mysterious defect in these 
bleached knitgoods. The reputation of the mill, in 


Spray Printing of Textiles 


similar to the now very common spray painting of 
automobiles, houses, machinery, etc., by means of 
The procedure varies some- 
what with the result desired. In many cases a cut-out 
stencil is used in textile work. In fact many stencils are 
sometimes used on the one design, just as is also done 
in spraying multi-colored stencilled designs or borders 
on the walls of rooms, etc. In other cases no stencil is 
used, the air brush being adjusted to give either a cloud 
of fine spray, drops of coloring matter, or a continuous 
fine line of color. 


j bem SPRAY PRINTING of textile materials is very 


the so-called “‘air brush.” 
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DeVilbiss spray guns for textile printing. 
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fact, the very integrity of its condition, was depend- 
ent on the elimination of this fault. Of course, there 
are lots of other causes of spots and stains of a very 
similar appearance to this one, and at first it would 
be natural for the bleacher, or indeed the chemist him- 
self, to believe in the presence of one or more of these 
common evils. But as the correction of these was tak- 
en care of and as the defect still persisted, the cause 
had to be looked for in something hidden, in some fac- 
tors that had not yet been investigated and accounted 
for. It is well in such cases to take nothing for grant- 
ed, but to submit every possibility to an investigation. 
It will not be long before some little clue or the grad- 
ually developing intuition of the chemist gets one on 
the right track, after which it is a comparatively easy 
matter to trace the defect to its proper cause. 

Water is a peculiar medium; it is not always exact- 
ly what it appears to be. Though seemingly clear and 
pure, nevertheless there are many things that may be 
present in the water of a pond, and it is on this ac- 
count that a mere casual examination of its quality and 
properties may sometimes lead one far astray. It may 
not be thought essential to go to the bother of filter- 
ing an apparently perfect water, but when mysterious 
troubles occur it is well for the wise bleacher to im- 
mediately go back to first principles and have the 
water supply investigated to its minutest detail, The 
safety of the product and the assurance of its contin- 
ued high quality are usually founded and stabilized on 
the employment of as perfect a water as possible. 


by Charles E. Mullin, 


Clemson College Textile School, 
Clemson College, 8. C. 

The colors used in spraying vary according to the 
result desired. In some cases a pigment color is applied 
in a suitable binder. In others, real dyestuffs in aqueous 
or solvent solutions are used. In the best class of work 
on cotton and rayon the vat dyestuffs are applied. As 
yet it is somewhat difficult to find dyestuffs that are fast 
to light, washing and rubbing when applied from an 
aqueous spray. 

Spray printing offers many possibilities, especially in 
small plants, garment factories, etc., as it can be applied 
to all types of materials, from the finest crepe-de-chines 
to the heaviest velvets and plushes, without disturbing 
the weave or pile of the 
goods. It can also be 
applied to completed 
garments, etc., to give a 
very artistic and beauti- 
fully shaded “hand- 
made” effect. While 
we at present find many 
scarfs, etc., upon the 
American market, this 
work is far more ad- 
vanced and utilized 
abroad than in Ameri- 
ca 
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lege Textile School is 
giving the students in 
the Textile Chemistry 


Division special’ instruc- 
tion in the spray print- 
ing of textile materials 
and has _ recently in- 
stalled the De Vilbiss 
spray gun for large 
stencil work, and the 
artists’ air brush for 
free-hand coloring. 
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V-Belt Drives for “Vextile Mills 


HE V-BELT DRIVE is 
a short center drive 
which has wide pos- 
sibilities of application in 
cotton and other textile 
mills. It is designed to hold 
machine speed at a prede- 
termined and constant val- 
ue, insuring maximum pro- 
duction, and is quiet and 
vibrationless, eliminating 
harsh jerks which might 
damage carefully adjusted 
and expensive machinery. 
In brief the V-Belt drive consists of several endless 
belts having V-shaped cross section operating in multi- 
ple around grooved pulleys. The belts are made of rub- 
ber and rubberized cotton cord and fabric which is 
vulcanized together. These materials can be made to 
give strength and long life under hard conditions in a 
V-Belt just as they can in a modern automobile tire. 
The drive is primarily designed for operating on short 
centers with a speed ratio of from 1:1 up to about 7:1. 
The effectiveness of the drive depends upon the arc of 
belt contact on the small pulley and this should never 
be less than 120 degrees. The drive is reversible since 
it works equally well with driving tension above or be- 
low. 
The design and use of most textile machinery re- 
quires a drive of some type, such as belt, gear, chain, 
or V-Belt. Until recently, the belt, gear, or chain has 








Courtesy, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


By H. W. Reding, Textile Engineer 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


HIS is a brief and interesting discussion of 
how the V-shape belt is made, its appli- 
cation to textile machinery, a description of its 
characteristics, method of installation, and fea- 
tures of its maintenance. This article, dealing 
with this new type of drive which is finding in- 
creasing use in mills, will be of interest to those 
using it and to those considering its application. 
—THE Epitor. 


been used in most cases, 
and now there is the addi- 
tional type of drive which 
offers certain definite ad- 
vantages. For ceiling 
mounted motors driving 
groups of machinery, it has 
been very wide practice to 
use belts or chains. For in- 
dividual drives on drawing, 
roving, spinning and twist- 
er frames, the chain has 
been nearly universal. 
Gears are commonly used 
only with individual motor drives on looms, The V- 
Belt drive has been successfully applied to individual 
drive on frames, also to the drive of shafting, pickers, 
fans and other machinery. 

The requirements of a drive such, for instance, ag 
is used for the individual drive of a spinning frame 
may be stated very simply. The drive must transmit 
the power steadily at a fixed ratio of speed reduction 
with a minimum of maintenance and replacement cost. 
Any essential departure from these requirements 
makes the drive uneconomical. 

The V-Belt drive depends for tractive effort upon 
the grip of the wedge shaped belt in the pulley groove. 
The belt must not touch the bottom of the groove. The 
load pull on the tight side of the drive pulls the belt 
into the grooves thereby giving the necessary wedging 
action. With the belt properly adjusted, the V-Belt 
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V-Belt type of drive on spinning frames. 
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drive can and will deliv- 
er power at a fixed ratio. 

A properly designed 
belt has been manufac- 
tured with its cords un- 
der a high tension to 
prevent stretch after it 
is put into service, 
therefore there is no ne- 
cessity to adjust the belt 
tension _ periodically 
throughout its life. 
When new belts are 
placed in service it is ad- 
visable to inspect them 
and if necessary adjust 
-the tension after the 
first period of operation 
since new belts ride 
.slightly higher in the 
pulley grooves than belts 
which have been broken 
in. This seating in the 
grooves naturally allows 
a little slack which 
should be removed. Af- 
ter this adjustment the 
drive will run at fixed speed without need for further 


take up. 


Courtesy, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 





—on roving frames at Malvern, Ark. 


Courtesy, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


It is well known that heat is very destructive to ar- 
ticles made of rubber. For this reason it is necessary 
to design V-Belts which will operate with a minimum 
generation of heat. The greatest source of heat is in- 
ternal friction just as it is with an automobile tire. 
There are two causes for distortion or internal friction 
in a V-Belt. The first is bending and straightening the 
belt as it passes around the pulleys, the second is the 
tendency for the belt to be crushed into the groove by 
the: driving tension. 

A belt operating on a typical spinning frame drive 
will run over a pulley, 1,500 times per minute which 
means 1,500 cycles of distortion and release from dis- 
tortion. It is evident that every measure must be tak- 
en to reduce the amount of distortion in each of these 
cycles to prevent destructive heating. 

The installation of a V-Belt drive is simple and 
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economical. For individ- 
ual drives the motor 
may be set on slide rails 
on the floor without a 
cast iron motor bracket. 
There is not a need of a 
rigid and accurate align- 
ment. For motors driv- 
ing lineshafts provision 
must be made to get the 
endless belts over the 
shaft. This may be 
done by placing the 
drive near the end of the 
shaft so that belts may 
be passed through the 
bearing hanger or a 
plate coupling may be 
‘introduced adjacent *to 
the drive and belts may 
be passed through the 
coupling. In every case 
it is advisable to mount 
the motor on an adjust- 
able base. This permits 
the belts to be put on 
easily and allows for ad- 
justing the tension after the preliminary settling into 
the grooves. 





—on drawing frames at Malvern, Ark. 
Courtesy, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


One interesting feature of the V-Belt drive is that 
of cushioned starting. Frames with long cylinders and 
heavy spindles require a relatively heavy torque to 
start them and by means of the V-Belt drive they may 
be started without a harsh jerk which might be de- 
structive. 

Maintenance of V-Belts is extremely simple. They 
must not be oiled and the saving of oil and oiling re- 
duces the cost of operation. All that is required is 
what every well managed plant provides anyway— 
periodic inspection to see that machinery and equip- 
ment is in good operating condition. 

At the present time there is a decided trend to- 
ward individual drive for all kinds of machinery and 
the V-Belt drive is one with characteristics which are 
well suited to these applications. There is, therefore, 
a widening of the choice offered to users of power. 





















HIS FOURTH article continues the series on 
textile designing, taking up twills, plain, 
fancy and novelty. Clippings of previous in- 
stallments, when available, will be furnished 
upon request. Also, the author will be glad to 
answer any specific problems pertaining to de- 
signing which may be submitted by readers.— 
THE EpiTor. 













Twill Weaves. 


What of twills? Next door to the plain weave lives 
the common twill, “twillus vulgaris” Nero used to call 
it when he had Poppaea Sabina bring him his golf 
breeches. Like your life and my own it starts out 
very simply and in a straight line, but it later becomes 
so involved as to be almost unrecognizable to its par- 
ents. If a twill weave is made on a number of ends 
per inch (sley) exactly equal to the number of picks 
per inch (pickage) it forms a line of weave at exactly 
a 45-degree angle with both warp and filling threads. 
As in other weaves, the description is of the action of 
warp ends. In the common twill, the second end on 


the second pick, the third end on the third pick, etc., 
weave like the first end on the first pick. The descrip- 
tion starts with the first end on the bottom pick of 
the design. We start common right-hand twills in the 
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lower left-hand corner of the design. 


Do not let this confuse you with the statement that 
the first pick of a design or a chain plan is at the top. 
This method of construction is peculiar to the twills. 
It should never cause any confusion to a designer ex- 
cept possibly, as in this case, when one designer is 
trying to tell another one how to proceed in making a 
design. First we decide what weave we will use; that 
is, how many ends up and how many ends down on 
the bottom pick. Another way of saying this is how 
many picks the first end raised is over and how many 
picks it is lowered under. Whichever way you look at it, 
the result is the same and is described as so many up 
and so many down. A common or straight twill always 
repeats on the same number of ends as it does picks 
and this number is arrived at by adding together all of 
the numerals describing how many up and how many 
down. To illustrate, refer to Fig. 5. This is a 1 up 
and 3 down, right-hand twill, and is written by de- 
signers: 1/3 R.H. Twill. This figure shows two re- 
peats of warp and filling. We see that it repeats on 4 
ends and 4 picks because we get 4 by adding 1 and 3. 
Fig. 6-A is a 3/1 R.H. Twill, and Fig. 6-B is a 2 up 
and 1 down, 1 up and 1 down R.H. Twill and is written 
2/1, 1/1 R.H. Twill. By adding the numerals we find 
it repeating on 5 ends and 8 picks. Remember that 
filled-in squares mean warp ends are raised. When 
we have more filled than empty squares, or when the 
sum of the numerals above the line exceeds the sum 
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of the numerals below the line we call it “warp flush.” 
If the reverse is true we call it “filling flush.” If both 
are equal we call it “balanced.” Thus we call Fig. 5 
“filling flush,” Fig. 6-A and 6-B “warp flush,” and 
Fig. 7, Fig. 8-A and Fig. 8-B “balanced.” Now Fig. 
7 is a 3/2, 1/2 L.H. (left hand) Twill. We designate 
twills as right or left hand depending on whether the 
twill line goes up to the designer’s right or left. We 
start left-hand twills in the lower right hand corner 
of the design. The other rules about common twills 
apply to it as well as to right-hand twills. 


Constructing Common Twills. 


After we decide what twill we will use, we paint in 
this weave on the first end on the left if it is right 
hand, and the first end on the right if it is left hand. 
In either case we start on the bottom pick. Then on 
the second end, we move each raiser and each sinker 
up one pick. This will readily be seen from the figures 
shown. You should immediately mark off the number 
of squares of design paper you are going to use in 


your design; then when you have a raiser that would . 


come on the first pick beyond the design, you put it on 
the first pick of the design (the bottom pick). Why? 
Because this first pick beyond the design starts a new 


FIG. 11A 








repeat, and the first pick of any repeat is exactly like 
the first pick of any other repeat, remember? Also, 
when the twill line runs out on one side of the design 
we bring it in on the first end on the other side and 
on the same pick. This, too, is because all repeats are 
exactly like all other repeats. 

Another interesting thing about twills is that in a 
full repeat or a number of repeats we have exactly the 
same number of raisers on every end and every pick. 
Beginners will find this a useful way to check the ac- 
curacy of their designs. 


Fancy and Novelty Twills. 


If you will refer to Fig. 8-A, you will find a broken 
twill. This means that at a certain arbitrary point 
we break the weave. By breaking the weave, we mean 
that two adjacent threads are made to weave exactly 
opposite to each, raisers on one being next to sinkers 
on the other. This applies either to ends or picks. In 
this case it applies to ends. The weave in Fig. 8-A is 
a 1/2, 2/1, R.H. Broken Twill, made to break after ev- 
ery fourth end. The effect of this design can best be 
seen by looking at it from one corner on a diagonal line. 
Any number of ends may be put into a section between 
breaks. In making broken twills it is important to 
see that you have an exact number of 
repeats; the repeats can be told by the 
drawing-in draft. 

Fig. 8-B is similar to 8-A except that 
the former is a “broken reverse” twill. 
That means that we have a break be- 
tween sections but that the twill is right- 
hand in one section and left-hand in the 
next. No other comment should be nec- 
essary after studying the design. 

Figure 9 shows a pointed twill, a 
weave that iis very much used. It is also- 
called a herringbone in some sections. 
This particular weave is described as a 
4/1, 2/1 pointed twill, pointing on every 
4th end. This design points on the Ist, 
5th, 9th, and 13th ends. These twills are 
made by combining right and left-hand’ 
twills in such a fashion as to make a 
point on the end where they come to- 
gether. All of this is readily seen from: 
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the design in Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10 is an example of “steep” twills. This means 
that the twill line is steeper than in the common 
twills. There are steep twills of almost any degree, 
but since they are all made on the same plan, only one 
example is given here. Steep twills are made by skip- 
ping ends on a common twill weave. Fig. 10 is made 
by skipping ends on the weave in Fig. 7. For this 
reason, the ends in Fig. 7 and Fig. 10 have been num- 
bered. We have taken the odd ends in Fig. 7 and have 
skipped the even ends. Thus No. 1 in Fig. 7 remains 
end No. 1 in Fig. 10, but end No. 3 in Fig. 7 becomes 
end No. 2 in Fig. 10, end No. 5 becomes end No. 3, etc. 

The ends may be left out by any desired method 
and the angle of the twill changed accordingly. You 
may leave out every third end or take every fourth, or 
any other method you may care to select. Some very 
interesting results are obtained. Try some variations 
yourself on the weave in Fig. 7. 
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Figs. 11-A, B and C show “in- 
terlacing twills” or, generally ,“nov- 
elty” twills. You will note that the 
lines of twill appear to intersect or 
to interlace with each other. This 
effect is produced by filling alter- 
nate sections with right and left 
hand twill or by any other plan 
whereby you combine various twills 
to get novelty effects. Very often 
additional raisers are added to the 
regular twill lines in order to im- 
prove the appearance of the design. 
These additional raisers may be put 
in anywhere, and there is all the 
way round quite a lot of freedom 
in constructing novelty twills. The 
three shown are only typical de- 
signs. 

Fig. 12 shows a curved twill 
made by combining common twill 
and reclining twill. First we will tell you about re- 
clining twills. Just as steep twills are made by “skip- 
ping” ends in a common twill, reclining twills are 
made by “repeating” ends in a common twill. The 
name, of course, is self-explanatory. The first eighteen 
ends in Fig. 12 show a good example of such a twill. 
This is made from a 3/2, 1/1, 1/1, 1/2, R.H. Twill, the 
design of which would look exactly like the chain plan 
in Fig. 12 except that we use only eleven of the twelve 
ends necessary to make a repeat of the common twill 
of that description. (However, in steep and reclining 
twills we may use any number of the ends of the basic 
weave that we desire.) You will notice that the first 
three ends of Fig. 12 are exactly like harness No. 1, 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth like harness No. 2, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth like harness No. 3, the tenth and 
eleventh like harness No. 4 and so on. The more ends 
we make weave alike, the more reclining we make the 
twill line. 
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Curved twills are made by combining common, 
steep, and reclining twills. Fig. 12 combines only 
common and reclining. There are several ways of pro- 
ceeding to make curved twills but the writer’s method 
is as follows: first select the common twill which you 
wish to use as a basic weave, then make the drawing- 
in draft and make it curve just like you wish your 
twill line to curve. Then start your design and make 
the most conspicuous twill line correspond to the curve 
of the drawing-in draught. In this case we took the 
3 up line at the bottom of the design and painted it 
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all the way across the design. Next, using this as a: 
guide, paint in the other twill lines, all of which must 
have the same curve. You may make it just as large: 
or small or steep or reclining as you wish, but you: 
must make every end weave according to the common 
twill you have selected as a base. The design in Fig. 
12 shows one repeat of warp and two of filling. In 
order to get the full effect of a design it is best to- 
paint at least two repeats each way. Look back over 
the figures given here and see how many repeats each: 


one contains. 


A Southern Card Clothing Service Plant 


mls par ae 


“6. 


The accompanying il- 
lustrations show two 
views in the enlarged 
quarters now occupied 
by the southern head- 
quarters of Howard 
Brothers Manufacturing 
Company. This plant is 
located at 244 Forsyth 
Street, S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga., and is in charge of 
Guy L. Melchor. The 
company has _ main- 
tained a southern plant 
in Atlanta for about 
eight years, but recent- 
ly conditions made it 
necessary to move into 
larger quarters, where 
the plant now occupies 
the entire second floor 
of a building 60 x 135 
feet. 

Readers will be in- 
terested in the character 
of work done at this 
plant—mainly _re-cloth- 
ing card flats and re- 
covering lickers-in. 

One view shows a department of the shop equipped 
with lathes which are used in the licker-in work. The 
other picture is of the department devoted to re-clothing 
flats. In this department, there are trimmers for the 
clothing, machines for putting the clips and end pieces on 
the clothing, and for fastening the clothing in the flats. 
The machines shown in the foreground are grinders for 
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—> 
To the left, lathes 
used in re-covering 
lickers-in. Below, a 


section of the plant 

showing the flat 

grinders, clothing 
machines, etc. 
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grinding the fillet after it is on the flats. Three flats at a 
time are ground on these machines. In connection with 
the grinders, there is a testing machine used on each flat 
for preventing variation in the height of the teeth. This 
testing machine is gauged to within 1/1000 of an inch. 
The shop is also equipped with a special machine for 
grinding the ends of the flats uniform so that they will 
correspond to the proper curvature on the cards. 
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CURRENT TOPICS 





Talk of Toe Month 


NDUSTRY has its progressives and its reactionaries, 

which is perhaps as salutary in economics as in 

politics. For the former may be too visionary 
and in need of a check. Between the two is achieved 
a conservative change. In the long run we may look 
back to the present and find that the epochal advance 
in cotton from a state of over-production, created by 
the rapid progress of the machine methods, to a new 
normal of operation was achieved in a comparatively 
short time. Years do not look so long in retrospect 
as in prospect. 

Whatever the pressure, the reactionaries in cotton 
manufacture seem to have been finally converted to 
a new order of things in production and the industry 
in taking its place in the forefront of those industries 
which have recognized the need of a radical and perma- 
nent readjustment. The propensity of man to fight 
against change, which is the normal of human affairs, 
has delayed an adjustment which for several years has 
been making itself evident as inevitable. But the 
mind of producers, through the hammering home of 
the idea for months and even years, seems now to have 
been adjusted. Therein lies the hope of permanency. 


UNDER THE CHANGED CONDITIONS indicated, the cot- 
ton industry should get off to a new start and indeed 
country’s population. For a recent 
growth based upon expansion of the 
resume a healthy tendency toward 
report of the National Industrial Conference Board 
stated that “the generally accepted belief that the rate 
of population growth in the United States is steadily 
decreasing has been upset by an analys's of the figures 
of the recent ten-year census.” Incidentally, “this 
fact, in conjunction with the economic importance of 
accurate population figures,’ the Board adds, “is the 
basis of the arguments in favor of an enumeration 
every five years.” 

To talk of expansion, in the light of recent experi- 
ence, may seem premature, but the stunted growth of 
the industry has been partly due to over-operation. 
In this connection, a paper in a textile center of Mas- 
sachusetts, the New Bedford Standard, has some per- 
tinent comment on legislation and textile growth. 
Coming from a state which has felt the sting of much 
restrictive legislation on cotton manufacture, it is 
doubly significant. The comment follows: 


National Law “Antique” Proposition 


Legislation and 
the Industry 


“An antique proposition for a national law fixing 
hours of labor has popped up as a new discovery, and 
is receiving some consideration. The trouble with the 
textile industry at the present time is that production 
exceeds consumption. If you let the situation alone 
the natural growth of population will take care of the 
problem. Cotton mills are not being built at the pres- 





ent time. With a larger population consumption will 
increase and all will be well in the course of time. 

“Tf the hours of labor in cotton mills are restricted 
to 48 hours, without night work, it will not be long 
before consumption catches up with production. Then 
more mills will be built, to catch up with demand, mill 
building will be overdone and back will come the prob- 
lem. The natural law of supply and demand cannot 
be outwitted by artificial laws designed and passed by 
congresses and legislatures. At the present time we 
hear much of protest at interference with state rights. 
Such a law as is proposed would complicate and in- 
crease the evil. 

“The restriction of the hours of labor for womer 
and children is somewhat different. That is coming 
whether or not the Federal Government interferes. It 
is admitted that the legislatures of North and South 
Carolina will pass a law the coming winter ending 
night work in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Cotton Textile Institute. This will necessitate 
more spindles and eventually more mills, but that is 
the law of supply and demand. And we repeat, that 
law cannot be outwitted by legislatfion devices.” 

AMONG THE THINGS STRESSED during the past year 
is the fact that consumption of goods constantly pro- 
ceeds and that replenishment ulti- 
mately must take place. That is one 
of the half-truths in life. In the past 
we have heard of cumulative deficiencies in the supply 
of cotton, for one thing, which “must be made up.” 
The trouble of that theory is that there is no definite 
quantity of consumption in any direction. What a 
man wears is governed by his pocket-book. He of 
course wears clothes all the while, but the “consump- 
tion” varies with his circumstances, as is an obvious 
matter. In a time of depression consequent on low 
purchasing power, therefore, the consumption of goods 
decreases and the later absorption of production will 
not be fully compensated for the loss. 

But if deficiencies in absorption of goods over « 
period are not actually made up, they are counterbal- 
anced by freer consumption in times of prosperity. 
Thus the overwhelming volume of propaganda for buy- 
ing, or absorption, of goods throughout the country 
this last quarter of the year cannot but have been wel- 
come to all producers. It has been steadily borne in 
upon the consciousness of the country that the way out 
of depression is through the buying of the public and 
buying on a scale beyond the bare necessities of life. 

Dealing with this matter, as related to the ‘ ‘Buy 
Now” campaign in Philadelphia, Hayes Robbins asks 

. the question: “Are efforts to 
Working for a : bring this about ‘artificial’ and - 
Steady Absorption therefore of no permanent 
He then proceeds to the proposition that 


Absorption and 
Consumption 


value?” 


what is artificial in economics is as difficult to define 
as “normal” or “natural” in relation to standards of 
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consumption. And while we may assert safely that 
fundamentals in economics may not change, he makes 
the point that “the good old home variety of economics 
has turned some curious somersaults in the last few 
decades,” 

Notable in the way of somersaults we think at once 
of the change from emphasis upon production to that 
on distribution and here we come back to consumption, 
or the ultimate buyer. If we could devise some way, 
even characterized as artificial, to create a constant 
buying spirit on the part of the ultimate consumer we 
should have the solution of the consumption or absorp- 
tion problem. There would lie the way not only out of 
depressions but to an alleviation or cure of the cycles. 
For cycles would grow less or disappear if the buying 
of products were a more constant operation. 


Now NO ONE can conceive of a man not “buying 
minded,” provided he sees no obstacle in the way of 
: : getting the things he needs or 
New Considerations desires. But the man who is 
for All Employees dependent upon others for em- 
ployment is made cautious especially in times such 
as we have just been experiencing, about buying even 
what he could from his earnings. Some men go out 
of work and stop buying. Others, through fear of 
losing their positions because of the bad times, curtail 
their buying as a measure of protection for the future. 
Industry is forced to curtail and economies become 
general, but the trouble is that a vicious circle of un- 
employment is created which aggravates the depres- 
sion. 

Another of the somersaults of recent years is the 
wage theory in industry, whereby manufacturers ad- 
mit that scales should be maintained because their re- 
duction means curtailment of buying power in an im- 
portant branch of the buying public. But prosperity 
cannot be maintained without the support of the rest 
of the public. Buying must sag when there is a drop 
from normal employment of the whole population. Thus 
the matter of restoring employment has become the 
paramount economic consideration of all employers and 
the outstanding problem of the country. 


“THERE ARE TWO FACTORS entirely in the control of 
the steel industry itself which, regardless of fluctua- 
— tions in general business, largely de- 

for Stability termine our success as an industry, 
says Charles M. Schwab. “One of 
these is price stability, the other is stability of pro- 
duction.” He has expressed the attitude that wages 
should be maintained and says, “we must get rid of 
any lack of consideration of the rights of the rank and 
file of the industry.” Yet the steel industry has gone 
through a time of price-cutting competition in the 
period of depression, because of the general wave of 
cautious buying. 

Industry in general employs some method of in- 
suring itself against times of depression. The units 
which do not lay by in times of prosperity are sure 
to go to the wall later. Individuals also lay by for 


the future and the time when their earning power is 
reduced or destroyed. In a rapidly changing economic 
world, however, there is no power to prevent variations . 
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and loss of employment. The individual has not the 
means to protect himself against such contingencies 
as arise and some form of protection against unem- 
ployment is a growing problem of the country. Thus 
there is need of a common and co-operative effort 
among all employers to safeguard the buying power 
of the country by providing steady work as far as 
possible and funds to cover temporary unemployment 
incident to change. 


THAT THIS PROBLEM is recognized as a joint one 
among some branches of business is exemplified in 
various industries. The case is 
cited of three companies in Wis- 
consin which have a plan whereby 
one notifies the other two if it has to drop a man. If 
neither of these has an opening the first employer will 
try to place him in a job elsewhere; if this effort is 
unsuccessful, the man receives benefits amounting to 
65 per cent of his average income during the preceding 
year, taking effect after he has been idle for two 
weeks, and continuing for 100 working days thereafter 
—unless he gets work sooner. 


Co-operation 
on Employment 


FROM ANOTHER SOURCE we hear the suggestion that 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, created to protect the 
little fellow, be amended to pro- 
tect the big fellow from the little 
fellow. Here again is one of the 
20th century somersaults, with the large manufactur- 
ing units suffering from the uneconomic practices of 
the shoe-string concerns. So long as the archaic atti- 
tude of the government is allowed to obtain, the sta- 
bilization efforts of the responsible units of industry 
apparently will go for naught in times of stress. 


Along with this obstacle, the cotton manufacturer 
also is confronted with the growth of mercantile 
abuses. We suggested some time ago that something 
of a curb on such practices might be put into effect 
by stabilization of prices by mills, through the aid of 
regulated production. This idea is supported now in 
the market reports which assert that this is the first 
essential for influencing mercantile abuses. These 
same abuses are an underlying reason for the further- 
ance of the consolidation of mills into strong groups 
for marketing if not production. The mills must meet 
concentration of buying with concentration of selling, 
to secure their position in catering to the needs of 
the ultimate consumer. 


More -Control on 
Merchandising 


MUCH TALK has been made in realty circles in re- 
cent years of revolutionary idea in construction and 
among them has been a plan for win- 
dowless buildings. It will interest 
all manufacturers to know that this 
proposition is to be put to a practical test by an in- 
dustrial concern, the Simonds Saw & Steel Company, 
at Fitchburg, Mass. It is contended that the building 
ean be more scientifically illuminated and ventilated 
without windows or skylights than by time-old meth- 
ods of construction. The Simonds plant is calculated 
to provide “scientifically ideal working conditions for 
employees.” The results will be worth observing. 


New Ideas in 
Construction 
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Moisture Regain for Tire Fabrics 
Determined. 
Method of Calibrating Testing Machine Set. 


HE MATTER of moisture regain in tire fabrics— 

woven and on cones—was disposed of at a meet- 
ing of the standardization committee of tire and fab- 
ric manufacturers, in Boston, on October 15th. This 
difficult and perplexing problem was definitely and 
unanimously settled. 


The committee has covered the whole subject very 
thoroughly, establishing a maximum standard of 6% 
per cent for allowable moisture regain covering deliv- 
eries over a period of a year, together with a tolerance 
up to 7 per cent for individual shipments. Procedure 
covering method of figuring rebate for excess mois- 
ture, etc., is also covered, as is a standard method for 
taking samples for moisture regain test and for de- 
termining the moisture regain present. All of this 
work has been based on actual data obtained by vari- 
ous members of the committee during the past several 
months, including northern and southern mills. These 
figures may be secured from the chairman of the com- 
mittee, K. B. Cook, of Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtuck- 
et, R. I. The other members of the committee are: 


E. C. Gwaltney, Morgan Cotton Mills; F. Pieraccini, Tire 
Fabric Corp.; L. A. Graybill, Bibb Mfg. Co.; C. B. Finckel, 
J. H. Lane & Co.; A. BE. Jury, Winnsboro Mills; R. H. 
Adams, Callaway Mills; M. Castricum, Fisk Rubber Co.; 
C. G. Miller, McClaren Rubber Co.; B. H. Foster, U. S. Rub- 
ber Co.; F. Kovacs, Seiberling Rubber Co.; W. R. Marsden, 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.; H. C. Hebden, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co.; W. A. Karl, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; and 
S. A. Steere, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


A standard method of calibrating a cord testing 
machine was also adopted by the committee. 

Both of these new procedures represent additions 
to the Standard Methods of Test for Tire Cord origi- 
nally adopted by the Committee in June, 1929. Since 
this time, however, the methods have been enlarged 
considerably by the Committee, and these methods in 
their entirety have been adopted by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, through its Committee 
D-138. 
had from the Society, A.S.T.M. designation D 179-30. 

The new standards for moisture regain, tolerances, 
methods of testing, etc., follow: 


I MOISTURE REGAIN 
Tolerances 

1. (a) Moisture Regain Yearly Average. The average 
moisture regain determined by test shall not exceed 6% per 
cent when based on results covering a twelve month period, 
said 61%4 per cent constituting a yearly average maximum 
standard. 

Should the moisture regain over this period average in 
excess of 61% per cent, adjustment for the entire deliveries 
at the end of this period shall be made back to the 644 per 
cent standard basis. - 

(b) Moisture Regain Individual Shipments. The av- 
erage moisture regain of an individual shipment shall not 
exceed 7 per cent. Any individual shipment containing more 
than 7 per cent moisture regain shall immediately be ad- 
justed back to the 6% per cent standard basis. 

(c) Reporting of Tests. Provision shall be made be 
tween consumer and producer for reporting of test results 
at the end of each month for material tested during that 
month, in order that each party may make whatever cor- 
rections are necessary and for the purpose of simplifying 
records in anticipation of any adjustment that may be made 
at the end of the twelve months period. Monthly records 
-ghall be based on amounts of material invoiced during that 
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month, rather than on amounts actually received. 


(d) Tests Corrected to Invoice Weight. All moisture 
regain tests shall be corrected to the invoiced weight of the 
roll or cones from which the tests are made, and these cor- 
rected moisture regain figures shall be the results reported 
and shall constitute the basis on which any adjustment may 
be made. 


(e) Adjustments—Adjustment shall take into consider- 
ation the amount of material invoiced during the month 
with the corrected moisture regain for that month by divid- 
ing the invoice weight by one hundred plus the corrected 
moisture regain, and multiplying the result by 1.065. The 
difference between this figure and the invoice weight shall 
represent the amount of overweight or underweight as the 
case may be. If the total for the twelve months shows a 
weight in excess of the total invoice weight for this period, 
this amount shall represent the claim to be adjusted as ex- 
cess moisture for the twelve month period. 


Methods of Testing 

2. (a) Number of Tests. On woven fabries or on 
cones, not less than one moisture regain test shall be made 
for each 6000 lbs. of material per style. 


(b) ' How Taken. On woven fabric, a small sample 
weighing approximately 20 grams shall be cut from the 
outside of the roll at least twelve inches in from the sel- 
vage on the same day the fabric is received or within 24 
hours and placed immediately in an airtight container 
which has been kept in a desiccator. After the roll has 
been run through a similar sample shall be cut from the 
inside end. In the case of cord on cones, a small skein 
weighing approximately 20 grams shall be reeled from the 
outside of the cone on the same day the cord is received or 
within 24 hours and placed immediately in an airtight con- 
tainer which has been kept in a desiccator. 


(c) Test Procedure—Preferred Method. The sample of 
material cut as described above in Section 2-B shall be 
weighed immediately on a scale or balance sensitive to 0.1 
per cent of the total weight. After weighing, the sample 
shall be removed from the container which is returned to 
the desiccator and placed in a ventilated drying oven main- 
tained at a temperature of from 100 to 110°C. (212 to 
230°F.)—and dried to constant weight as determined by two 
consecutive weighings without removal from the oven, to 
be taken not less than ten minutes apart, and showing a 
further loss of not more than 0.1 per cent from the previous 
weighing. The bone dry sample shall then be placed again 
in the container and allowed to cool for a half hour in the 
desiccator before being weighed. The difference between the 
normal net weight of the sample and the dry weight, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the dry weight, shall be the 
moisture regain of the material. 


Note: The above is the preferred method to be used in 
case of dispute, but any other method satisfactory to both 
parties giving results comparable to this preferred method 
may be used for routine work. 

(d) Moisture Regain Corrected to Invoice Weight. On 
woven fabrics the average of the tests made from the out- 
side and inside ends of the roll, shall be the average mois- 
ture regain of the roll. In the case of cord on cones, the 
test made from the outside shall represent the average mois- 
ture regain of the cone. 

These average moisture regain tests shall be corrected 
to invoice weight of the material as follows: 

Receiving Weight of Roll 


———_—— : - = Theoretical Dry Weight of 
100 plus Moisture Regain Roll 


Invoice Wt. of Roll 
- minus 100 — Per Cent Moisture Regain 
Dry Wt. of Roll Corrected to Invoice Wt. 











Traum: voles “weet: 5s hee 552 Ibs. 
Hetevings Welgnt  s265. 58 ee 550 Ibs. 
POO C8 Oy i anicits. eee 6.40% 
550 
= 516:9 Theoretical Dry Weight 
1.064 
552 
= 1.0679 
516.9 1.00 
.0679 = 6.79% Regain Corrected to Invoice 


Weight. 
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II STANDARD METHOD OF CALIBRATING CORD 
TESTING MACHINE 


3. (a) Zero Position—First remove the upper jaw, up- 
per jaw chains, cord and counter weight and the chain which 
operates recording mechanism. Then lift pawls (but do not 
put on brake) and allow head to come to rest. Set pointer 
at zero and screw tightly into place and replace upper jaw, 
upper jaw chain, cord and counter weight and the chain 
which operates recording mechanism. 

Again lift pawls (but do not put on brake) and allow 
head. to come to rest. Attach sufficient weight to recording 
mechanism to overcome all frictional resistance with pen 
riding on chart. Then attach sufficiently heavy counter 
weight to upper jaw to bring machine at rest with pointer 
at zero. The machine is now properly set at the zero posi- 
tion and none of the above adjustments are to be changed. 

(b) Calibration—A specially designed calibration ap- 
paratus which may be obtained from the machine manufac- 
turer shall be used for this purpose. The lower jaw of the 
testing machine is first removed and in its place is screwed 
a small plate or supporting stud. The lower jaw is then 
screwed into place in the initial calibration weight of the 
apparatus which weighs exactly six pounds including the 
jaw. The machine is then thrown into gear in order that 
it may support this initial weight which is placed on the 
supporting stud. The distance between jaws shall then be 
set at 10 inches between nips, and a cord similar to the 
material about to be tested shall be inserted in the jaws in 
the usual manner. When the supporting stud drops far 
enough, the calibration weight will be suspended on the 
upper jaw and the pointer should show six pounds, and the 
pen should indicate six pounds on the chart. : 

Repeat this at different loads by adding additional cali- 
bration weights to the initial piece using a new strand of 
cord with each calibration. Calibration weights of two 
pounds each should be provided up to a total capacity of 
at least twenty pounds, together with a single one pound 
weight for odd number calibrations. 

Any error shown by this check should be a progressively 
increasing one at from six to twenty pounds and should be 
corrected by turning the adjusting screws on the pendulum 
either in or out until readings at all points are correct. 
Any error that does not progressively increase indicates an 
incorrect balance between counter weights when checking 


at the zero position. 


[What ge Southern Y{ilisopoing 


onrracts for textile machinery for a 15,000-spindle yarn 
he mill addition to the duck mill of the U. S. Peniten- 
tiary, Atlanta, Ga., were recently let. The following equip- 
ment has been contracted for: opening and picking, Whitin 
Machine Works and Centrif-Air Machine Co.; cards and 
drawing frames, Saco-Lowell Shops; fly frames, Woonsocket 
Machine and Press Co.; spinning frames, H & B American 
Machine Co.; winders, Foster Machine Co.; card strippers, 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. Other auxiliary equip- 
ment contracts are to be let later. Robert & Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

It was recently announced that the Stark plant, Hogans- 
ville, Ga., which is one of the Callaway group of mills, had 
started the construction of a slasher room addition to their 
plant. It is understood that the factory, which has here- 
tofore manufactured yarn and heavy duck, will be adapted 
to the manufacture of sheeting. New Draper looms have 
been purchased. 

American Cotton Mills, Inc., Plant No. 1, Bessemer City, 
N. C., have installed three winders and will install another 
shortly, they state. They are changing from tire fabrics 
to yarn, 

The machinery of the Southeastern Bleach & Dye Works, 
Salisbury, N. C., is being dismantled. Part of it is to be 
shipped to the Rossville, Ga., plant of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., and part to the Arkray Mills, of Gastonia, N. C. 

Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., have ordered 17,000 
long draft type spindles from Saco-Lowell Shops to be used 
for replacements. : 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala., is install- 
ing a combination skein and package “Hurricane” dryer. 
This machine is manufactured by Philadelphia Drying Ma- 
chinery Co., of Philadelphia, and was sold through the 
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Carolina Specialty Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 

A new rayon wearing apparel manufacturing plant has 
been opened in Americus, Ga., in the building of the old 
Americus Rayon Mills. New machinery has been installed. 
J. H. Chason is president of the new concern, which will be 
known as American Manufacturing Co. 

Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C., have recently 
installed 4 additional Sipp-Eastwood horizontal swiss warp- 
ers, They were purchased through the Carolina Specialty 
Co. 

Spencer Love and associates of Burlington, N. C., recently 
purchased the Pinehurst Silk Mills in Hemp, N. C. More 
looms have been ordered to add to the 96 now in operation, 
The number of employees is now 100 but this number is 
expected to be increased by two-thirds by the Christmas 
holidays. The output should then be well over 65,000 yards 
of woven goods, consisting of rayon dress goods, crepes, 
spreads, draperies, etc., per week. 

H. & B. American Machinery Co. is to install a number 
of new spinning frames equipped with the 4roll long draft 
system at the spinning mill of the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Mills. 

The Gastonia (N. C.) Thread Yarn Mills have recently 
equipped their mills with oil spraying equipment, which 
was furnished by Borne Scrymser Co., of New York. The 
Arkray Mills, also of Gastonia, equipped their mills with the 
Same equipment. 

Sterling Overall Co., Hickory, N. C., will move into the 
building formerly occupied by Hollar Hosiery Co. in order 
to double its capacity. When installed in their new quarters, 
production will be raised to at least 1800 dozen pairs per 
month. 

Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C., recently installed addi- 
tional double deck Sipp-Eastwood winders with the new 
oil-less bearings. These machines were purchased through 
the Carolina Specialty Co. 

It was recently reported that the new addition to the 
American Glanzstoff Corp., Elizabethton, Tenn., will be 
completed by the end of the year. 

It has been reported that Cumberland Silk Mills, Rock- 
wood, Tenn., are installing five carloads of machines in 
their new plant. 

Ray-Ser Dyeing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., are installing 
new twisting machinery for production of ply rayon yarns 
and combination yarns of rayon, silk, cotton, acetate and 
worsted. More winders are to be added soon, the company 
states. 

Waxahachie Cotton Mills Co., Waxahachie, Texas, is 
being overhauled and dyeing machinery installed. The prod- 
uct of the plant will be changed from single filling flat duck 
to denims and colored fabrics for work clothing. A. Cul- 
berson is in charge. 


| New England Mill \ituation | 


November 18, 1930. 
EW ENGLAND fine goods mills have enjoyed most satis- 
factory business from a yardage standpoint during the 
past fortnight, although the.prices at which staple fine 
cotton goods and many rayon and silk-and-cotton fabrics have 
sold have been on the same low basis or at times at further 
concessions. Curtailments have continued effective in the 
fine goods industry, but still there are no signs of shortage 
of merchandise except on a few cloths of unimpressive vol- 
ume. Meantime competition for contract business has been 
such as to result in sales at or considerably below cost. 


Better Trade Conditions Prevalent. 


Such competition has made it necessary for mills to 
Seek a way out and the current method seems to be that 
of a vertical merger of effort whereby cloths of established 
merit, even standard and staple constructions, are confined 
to one or two distributors. Such transactions have been 
quietly put through, mills agreeing to confine a particular 
style of cotton voile or other fabric to a single converter 
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who agrees to take 10,000 or 20,000 pieces of the goods 
over a definite period of time. Such business seems gen- 
erally to have been taken at a low contract level, but some 
miils have found it more satisfactory than the disorganized 
selling of small lots, and they are further able to get a 
premium from the converter’s competitors, or to sell goods 
to the converter that his competitor may secure finished 
from him alone. 

Meantime a better trade in fancies has been coming 
forward, and the trade outlining its campaigns to future 
seasons seems to show a definite trend toward all cotton 
fancies. New all-combed Jacquard fabrics are being talked 
of for the higher priced dress goods trade. Shirtings tend 
to more in the way of cotton fancies and less in the direc- 
tion of rayon decorated fabrics. Stocks of finished goods 
are reported lower in most directions, so that mills are 
hopeful of a change for the better after the first of the 
year. Sacrificing of finished clipped spot curtain goods and 
some other stuffs by large holders seeking to reduce their 
inventories at any cost are said to bar much business in 
such cloths for some weeks to come, but this is one of the 
few divisions of the fine goods market where an unsatis- 
factory finished goods condition rules. 

Some eastern organizations, meantime, have been able 
to meet very low priced competition which the market has 
suffered at the hands of small silk weavers in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, who have been running on 
all-rayon goods. Still, rayon goods have slowed up consid- 
erably, and the feeling that readjustments of prices might 
be forthcoming before long has resulted in reduction of 
rayon yarn stocks of mills and a tendency to operate from 
week to week. 


Newman is Planning Another Merger. 


Recommendation of directors urging the sale of a New 
Bedford and a Fall River mill to Jerome A. Newman has 
been one of the month’s developments. Mr. Newman has 
previously figured in attempts to merge New England mills, 
having been connected with the Bancamerica-Blair Corpo- 
ration’s merger plan of last spring and is still seeking to 
organize a merger in New England. Mr. Newman has of- 
fered $39 per share for the Bristol Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s mill at New Bedford, and $46 per share for con- 
trolling interest in the Flint Mill, Fall River. William 
H. Jennings, president of the Flint Corporation, announced 
the tentative offer which directors have recommended and 
which has been submitted to the stockholders. 

The Bristol offer is a cash proposition for as much 
stock as may be deposited by November 22, with minimum 
of 6,666 shares desired, although privilege of extension to 
December 2 and of acceptance of a lesser amount of stock 
is reserved by Mr. Newman. The mill has been steadily 
losing money, according to the letter sent to stockholders. 
For the Flint Mill the original offer was $40, but was 
advanced to $47 and then reduced to $46 on payment of $1 
per share dividend after the higher offer was made. Sur- 
plus was reported at about $42.75 per share, with sums 
also due on tax abatement. Dividends paid during the year 
were $51,980. Officers of the Flint were reelected, J. Whit- 
ney Bowen being treasurer. 


Notes about Individual Mills. 


Mr. Bowen, treasurer of the Flint Mill, has since been 
elected president of General Cotton Corporation, the stabil- 
izing and balancing corporation for the fine goods industry 
which recently acquired the Lincoln and David mills in 
Fall River. 

Three or four other eastern mills are reported inter- 
ested in the Newman merger plan, although no recommen- 
dations have yet come about. 

The annual meeting of the Union Cotton Manufacturing 
Company of Fall River, which is in process of liquidation, 
was held during the month. Net quick assets were placed at 
$262,462.44. During the year payment of 4% per cent, 
54,000 in regular dividends, and 161%4 per cent, $198,000, 
in liquidation dividends has taken place. Edward L. Hinchey 
was re-elected clerk and treasurer. 

Annual meeting of Stevens Manufacturing Company, Fall 
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River was held, showing surplus in quick assets over liabil- 
ities of $376,865.43 as against $480,692.41 a year ago. Two 
quarterly dividends of 114 per cent, $36,000, were paid dur- 
ing the year. G. Hinsdale was elected to succeed the late 
Joseph A. Conroy on the board of directors, no other changes 
appearing. 


Annual meeting of Merchants Manufacturing Company, 
of which Jerome A. Newman is treasurer, was held, with 
all officers re-elected except that Ricardo Miret declined 
re-election to the board and I. C. Blenderman was named 
to succeed him. Payment of 40 per cent in dividends dur- 
ing the year through disposition of the bulk of machinery in 
the main plant was reported. Expectation of re-opening of 
the Crescent unit shortly was contemplated. 


Luther Manufacturing Company held its annual meet- 
ing and reported reduction in capital stock from $525,000 to 
$350,000 through retirement of 1750 shares at par. Divi- 
dends of 8 per cent on present capital were paid during 
the year. William H. Jennings presided and John H. 
Holt submitted the treasurer’s report. Surplus as of Sep- 
tember 27 was $335,119. Ali officers were re-elected. 


Directors of Narragansett Mills met. Edward S. Adams, 
M. B. Horton, and Oliver K. Hawes declined re-election to 
the board, and G. E. Brown, C. S. Waring, Isaac A. Brown, 
Frank B. Williams, M. R. Brown, and William C. Harrison 
were elected. Mr. Harrison was named clerk and treasurer. 
Quick assets of $40,854 and fixed assets of $479,313 were 
reported, with current liabilities, all taxes, of $108,653. 
Abatement is being sought. 


Charles N. Borden declined reelection as clerk and 
treasurer of Richard Borden Manufacturing Company, Fall 
River, and Vernon L. Faulkner, superintendent, was elected 
to succeed him. He continues also as superintendent, with- 
out additional salary. Only one mill is now in operation. 
Mr. Borden declined re-election as a director also. R. P: 
Borden, Allen B. Clarke, both re-elected, and C. M. Gardiner, 
Vernon L. Faulkner, and Prescott Jennings make up the 
new board. Some money has been lost by the mill, sales 
averaging only 28,726 pounds of cloth monthly for the last 
six months, with 426 looms active the first half and 226 
for the last half of the fiscal year. 

Treasurer Paul Gifford of the Bourne Mill reported the 
mill running nearly full and showing a little profit, with 
orders booked to insure running beyond the end of this 
year. The mill early in the year seriously considered liqui- 
dation. Surplus is about $260,000, a shrinkage of $40,000, 
ascribed to reduction of inventory and costs of a strike 
early in the year. 

Lower taxes in New Bedford were cited during the 
month. In six years from 1924 to 1930 there has been a 
decrease in mill taxes paid the city of $1,039,233.44, with 
per spindle assessment reduced from average of $25.93 to 
$17.06. Closing of Fairhaven, Manomet, and Sharp mills 
has only partially been offset by the tire mills and rayon 
company. 

The Firestone Cotton Mills in Newburyport, Mass., are 
slowing down production and a shutdown is believed to be 
impending. 


York Installing New Equipment. 


Operations will start in the York Mills in Biddeford; 
Me., as soon as installation of $700,000 worth of new ma- 
chinery is installed. Bower Manufacturing Company there 
is running six days and six nights per week on blankets, 
with large orders reported booked ahead for this Lewiston, 
Me., concern. 

Grieco Brothers Company, men’s wear manufacturers; 
Sampson-Crane Co., wholesale clothing distributors; Gilbert 
Shoe Company and Court Heel, Inc.; Henry Bauer, silk and 
rayon corset cloth manufacturer; and Gill-Stephenson Co., 
textile machinery rebuilder; Sterling Silk Underwear Com- 
pany, formerly of Newark, N. J., and three other shoe and 
novelty concerns are now housed in the old Pemberton Mill 
structure in Lawrence, Mass. 

Total liquidation dividend paid Tremont and Suffolk 
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Mills stockholders amount to $35.10 per share including 
final dividend of $6.10 recently paid. Fixed asset were 
sold to Nashua Manufacturing Co., in December, 1926, for 
$500,000, liquidation of inventory and receivables following. 

Contract has been let for the razing of some structures 
and erection of a new building for the Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc., Saylesville, R. I, on the same site as their 
Glenlyon Dye Works plant. The new structure is a four- 
story steel and brick building 75 by 175 feet for singeing 
and bleaching equipment, gray room, bale storage, and fin- 
ished goods storage. Building may be lengthened later. 
The contract has been awarded Temple A. Crane, Inc., 
Boston. 

Several meetings under the auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics have been held 
during the month in New England and New York. At an 
initial meeting of job and corporation printers at Provi- 
dence, R. I., steps were taken to eliminate current selling 
below cost through cooperative effort of some 95 per 
cent of the country’s printers who attended or were rep- 
resented. The same group met later in New York and 
committees were named to further the plan. Two other 
meetings were held in New York, one of the cotton fabrics 
finishing group and another of the rayon fabrics finishers. 
Subsequent meetings are planned North and South, and or- 
ganization of the finishing industry on a more profitable 


basis is foreseen as a result. 
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New Orleans, November 17, 1930. 

urine the first half of the period under review the trend 

of the cotton market continued upward until the close 
of October; due to short covering and improvement in the 
domestic cotton textile situation, contract values showing 
a recovery from the low for thus far this season of about 
$7.40 to $8.00 per bale. Thereafter liquidation set in, infiu- 
enced partly by the recent further depression in the New 
York stock market and in wheat, values experiencing a sharp 
downward reaction, but bulged moderately again, only to 
ease off once more. However, finals for the period show 
about $3.40 to $4.05 per bale compared with one month ago. 

Sustaining features of the market were the’better de- 
mand for cotton goods, a fairly good demand for spots, 
smaller ginnings to November 1st than generally expected, 
a slight reduction, instead of an expected increase in the 
government’s cotton crop forecast, and the somewhat more 
cheerful feeling of late in Wall Street. 

Based upon Secretary Hester’s carry-over figures and 
the latest of government crop forecasts, the world’s indicated 
supply of American cotton for this season, exclusive of 
linters, is about as follows: 


Bales 
This season Last season 
World’s carry-over, August Ist ......... 5,939,000 4,395,000 
Indicated crop, as of November list ...... 14,438,000 14,828,000 
eee ae 20,377,000 19, et pt 
Middling in New Orleans today ......... 10.72 
ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE ME 8S OF NEW 
YORK OCTOBER STATISTICS 
October September October 
Yards— 5 weeks 4 weeks 4 weeks 
1930 1930 1929 
ee 228,866,000 182,385,000 283,064,000 
ON ae cis nb 6 60-0 0b Sie 335,801,000 291,980,000 222,196,000 
Shipments .......... 270,383,000 232,975,000 265,450,000 
EN. “as bees wees oa 850,889,000 892,406,000 862,657,000 
Unfilled orders ...... 850,845,000 285,427,000 895,698,000 


October sales of domestic cotton goods were 146.7 per cent 
of production against 160.0 per cent in September this year 
and 78.5 per cent in October last year. Shipments were 
118.1 per cent of production against 127.0 in September this 
year and 93.8 per cent in October last year. Stocks at the 
end of October decreased 10.6 per cent against a decrease 
of 11.0 in September this year and an increase of 5 per 
cent in October last year. Unfilled orders at the end of 


October increased 22.9 per cent against an increase of 26.0 
in September this year and a decrease in October last year 
of 10.0 per cent. 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT 


As of November 1st— This year Last year 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. gross weight 14,438, 4 14,828,000 
Indicated yield per acre, lbs. ............ 164 155.0 
Ginned to November ist, running bales.... 10,8 61 10,891,940 


BRITISH BOARD OF = 1080 REPORT r FOR “OCTOBER 


Year—. 1928 
Exports of yarn, pounds.. 12,000,000 14. 000,000 15,000,000 


Exports of cloth, yards ... 150,000,000 266,000,000 834,000,000 
CENSUS REPORT 


United States—Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption during October, lint.......... 444,494 639,759 


Consumption, 3 months, lint .............. 1,191,150 1,744,347 
Mill stocks, ‘October 31st hh thea one oe ore 1,352,885 1,855,998 
Stocks in public storage & whs., Oct. 31st ...7,542,596 5,296,077 
Stocks in mills, pub. stg. &, J whs., Oct. 31st... 8,895,481 6,652,075 
Active spindles during October............ 26,153,792 80,107,434 
TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS 
anetne-<Tiee—S500 1929 1928 Normal 
OMRDEE | ses a desddsesnt aves 6.2 2.55 2.00 2.59 
Nov. 1/29 to Oct. 31/30....29. 90 31.72 26.86 81.07 


Spot sales at reporting Southern markets for week end- 
ing November 14th were 207,793 bales compared with 180,325 
for corresponding week last year. 

Compared with last season, exports from the United 
States to November 14th, including Canada, were 2,694,086 


bales versus 2,720,932. 


SPINNERS TAKINGS OF AMERICAN COTTON 
Aug. 1st to Nov. 14th— Bales—This season Last season 


ee NE IRL 5.35 54 0 «bins. 0:0 08 be waters 406,000 781,000 
REESE Se Are ee ee Ores 1,441,000 1,824,000 
SNE isk eRe eh Uidnc.a ss %a e's oe 1,803,000 2,012,000 
re ee 8.650,000 4,567,000 


LE SUPPLY OF COTTON NOV. 14 COMPARED 


WORLD’S VIS 
WITH SAME DAY LAST YEAR 


Bales— This year Last year 
NN 6, Gtzeehth Win Gc hus.0:6:60'5-005 08 1,867,000 1,752,000 
PIR 5S cs Fe 8.0 eh i ac-d ghald aie ae 8 5-5 ds 7,845,422 6,071,181 
ee EL Wis sabe 4s hie es ow ad eee 9,712,422 7,828,181 


According to government returns the acreage planted to 
cotton in India to October ist was estimated at 20,506,000 
acres, versus 20,812,000 to same date last year. Production 
in Asiatic Russia is estimated to be about 1,950,000 bales 
of 478 pounds net against 1,351,000 last year. In China 
production is estimated somewhat larger than last season’s 
1,752,000 bales of 478 pounds net. In Chosen the produc- 
tion is estimated at 152,000 bales of 478 pounds net versus 
138,000 last season. The Mexican crop is not expected to 
exceed 200,000 bales versus 225,000 last year. The Egyptian 
crop is estimated at 1,743,000 bales of 478 pounds net, an 
increase of one per cent. 

The fly in the ointment at present is the unsettled situa- 
tion in Wall Street, but of late there is a somewhat more 
cheerful feeling in New York, and any further encourage- 
ment from that source would probably be helpful to the 
cotton market. 

Like cotton, wheat and many other farm products are 
depressed, but prices are so low already that any change 
of importance in the future ig likely to be for the better. 
With the value of securities, farm products, raw material 
and the finished product of the mills so low, plus cheap 
money, and a surplus of labor, it looks as though a foun- 
dation is being laid for a slow but steady recovery in busi- 
ness in the future. 

There is no better way of judging the future than by 
referring to the past. Past experience has proved that 
whenever basic commodities sink materially below cost of 
production, as is the case now, production decreases, con- 
sumption increases, and price equilibrium is generally re- 
stored. This curative process will probably be in progress 
soon, 

It will probably be advisable for spinners to buy their 
near and future wants of raw cotton, especially on depres- 
sions. After this time last season domestic consumption start- 
ed to decline whereas from now on it is likely to increase. 
Last season domestic consumption of lint cotton was 639,759 
bales in October; but dropped to 544,000 in November, and 
fell to 454,000 in December. 

Later on more consideration will probably be given pros- 
pects for a substantial cut in the acreage next spring when 
prices are likely to go higher, perhaps much higher. 
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PARKSPRAY COOLING AND 
VENTILATING SYSTEM. 

Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., have developed the ParkSpray 
cooling and ventilating system, for uti- 
lizing the cooling effect of evaporation 
from a direct moisture humidifying 
system, together with controlled venti- 
lation, to cool a textile mill in warm 
weather. 

In every properly designed humidi- 
fying system, it is pointed out, there is 
enough excess evaporative capacity in 
the summer to do a lot toward reduc- 
ing temperature; but this excess ca- 
pacity can only be used with the cor- 
rect amount of ventilation. Too much 
ventilation will of course reduce the 
humidity. Too little ventilation allows 
some of the cooling capacity to remain 
unused. This new air conditioning 
system was developed with these 
thoughts in mind. Special fan equip- 
ment was installed in a good-sized spin- 
ning room, using ventilating fans lo- 
cated in the transoms; the fans being 
stopped and started automatically by 
pneumatic switches under the new con- 
rol system. These fans, it is explained, 
deliver small streams of fresh air to- 
ward the middle of the room, setting 
the stagnant air there in motion, stim- 
ulating internal circulation of air, as 
well as ventilation. During a test run 
last summer, in exceptionally hot 
weather, the mill ran with the humid- 
ifiers on continuously for hours at a 
time while the fans controlled the hu- 
midity, the company states. When the 
humidity fell they stopped, and when it 
recovered they started up—also elimi- 





nating local variations in temperature 
and humidity formerly caused by un- 
equal ventilation and local drafts. 
Thus, it is pointed out, the system pro- 
vides for constant humidity at all 
times, re-claiming all useful heat in 
cold weather and rejecting objection- 
able heat in warm weather. To the 
automatic regulation of humidifying, 
the company states, has been added the 
automatic regulation of ventilation. 
Briefly, they say, “the whole idea is to 
utilize the cooling capacity of the hu- 
midifiers from evaporation, and dis- 
charge this dissipated heat out-of- 
doors.” 

FLETCHER S K F ROLLER 

BEARING SPINDLE. 

Fletcher Works, Incorporated, Glen- 
wood Avenue and Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have announced the de- 
velopment of the Fletcher S K F roller 
bearing spindle for silk and rayon 
twisting machines. A _ cross-sectional 
view of this roller bearing spindle is 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. In important dimensions and 
outer appearance, the Roller Bearing 
Spindle is practically the same as the 
Plain bearing type. The design and 
construction, however, is quite differ- 
ent, it is pointed out. Instead of a 
cast-iron step, the new spindle has a 
steel sleeve which supports a cast-iron 
bolster in which the neck and thrust 
bearings are rigidly mounted. An S K 
F roller bearing takes the load at the 
neck. The spindle blade itself serves 
as the inner race. The step bearing 
consists of a phosphor bronze step in 


Model showing 
principles of oper- 
ation of ParkSpray 
cooling and venti- 
lating system. 








which the hard- 
ened ball point of 
the spindle blade 
is supported. The 
bolster is espe 
cially designed to 
prevent oil pump- 
ing, and the steel 
construction of 
the outer sleeve is 
designed to pre- 
vent oil seepage. 

The manufac- 
turers point out 
that numerous 
tests on twisting 
frames have 
shown that these 
roller bearing 
spindles effect a 
power saving of 
10 to 25 per cent; 
that they will op- 





erate at higher 
speeds than plain 
bearing spindles 
without increased 
power, or at the Flccahies-. Rilke 
same speed with Bearing Spindle 
less power. The 


maximum speed is quickly reached and 
evenly maintained, it is pointed out, 
and the peak load is considerably re 
duced as the starting load is practical- 
ly the same as the running load. The 
new spindle, it stated, is inter- 
changeable with practically every type 
and make of old style plain bearing 
spindle. It is furnished complete with 
blade, whorl, bolster and sleeve, and 
will fit into existing swings. 


is 


NEW LINK-BELT VARIABLE 
SPEED TRANSMISSION. 
Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., have recently placed on the mar- 
ket what is said to be the first all- 
metal variable speed transmission, 
called the P. I. V. Gear, the initials 
standing for “Positive Infinitely Vari- 
able.” Basically, this new speed 
change unit consists of two pairs of 
wheels of the opposed conical disc 
type, between which a unique chain 
transmits power. The effective diam- 
eters of each pair of wheels can be al- 
tered under load to change the speed 
ratio, without steps and without de- 
pendence upon friction, it is stated. On 
changing speed, the self-pitching chain 
in one set of wheels and de- 
scends in the other, so that while the 
input shaft connected to a motor or 
other source of power turns at a con- 
stant speed, the output shaft is brought 
to the desired revolutions per minute. 
The original feature pointed out for 
the P. I. V. Gear is its use of a posi- 
tive chain transmit power. 


rises 


drive to 
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Illustrating the tooth formation of the 
P.I.V. chain on minimum diameter of 
a wheel. 


Radial teeth are cut in the conical 
faces of the driving discs, and the self- 
adjustable teeth projecting beyond the 
sides of the chain are arranged to posi- 
tively engage the radial teeth of the 
discs. 

The chain used in the P. I. V. Gear 
is made up of a series of steel leaves 
or links with joints consisting of hard- 
ened steel pins turning in segmental 
bushings, with no teeth on the inner 
surface of this chain. Instead, what 
may be called teeth are made up of 
packs of hardened steel laminations or 
slats which extend through slots in the 
links at right angles to them, and pro- 
ject about 14-inch at each side of the 
chain. The individual containers which 
hold the packs of slats are secured in 
the openings of the links, but, within 
each such container, the slats are free 
to slide from side to side individually 
with relation to each other and adjust 
themselves to engagement with the 
radial teeth of the discs over substan- 
tially the full range of diameters. 

The teeth of the discs widen from 
the center outward toward the circum- 
ference, but are of uniform depth. They 
are so staggered relatively on each 
pair of wheels that the slats move back 
and forth into the teeth to mesh cor- 
rectly as the chain comes into contact 
with the wheels, assuring, it is pointed 
out, self-pitching of the chain to any 
tooth width or wheel. All elements of 
the gear are built into and protected 
by a compact oil-tight housing, and are 
automatically splash lubricated. 

The hardened steel wheel faces are 
mounted on cast iron hubs backed by 
ball thrust bearings, and move axially 
on the shafts, which in turn are 
mounted in radial bearings. The move- 
ment of the pairs of wheels together 
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or apart, in order to decrease or in- 
crease their effective pitch diameters, 
is controlled by a pair of pivoted le- 
vers operated through a hand control 
shaft with right and left-hand screw 
motion. A speed indicator permits 
ready check-up on operating speed set- 
tings. 

The gear has been put into produc- 
tion for the present in five sizes, from 
one to ten h. p. capacity, providing 
speed change ratios up to a maximum 
of six to one. Booklet No. 1274 of 
this company describes the gear. 

THE SUTER-WEBB DUPLEX 
COTTON FIBER SORTER. 

Alfred Suter, textile engineer, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, recently 
placed upon the market the Suter-Webb 
duplex cotton fiber sorter, for sampling 
and sorting cotton fibers by length. 
This device was developed by Dr. R. 
W. Webb, Cotton Technologist at the 
Fiber Laboratory, Division of Cotton 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
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ly the proportion of each fiber length 
in a sample. 


TEXROPE DRIVES 
IN TEXTILE MILLS. 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., recently issued 
Leaflet No. 2126, entitled ‘Texrope 
Drives in Textile Mills.” The leaflet 
contains numerous illustrations of the 
Texrope drive, along with many state- 
ments of fact concerning this drive. 


ee ee ee 
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NEW DYES. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., have announced that they 
have placed the following new dye 
stuffs on the market: Celanthrene Red 
Y Double Powder; Newport Brilliant 
Acid Red G; Newport Direct Orange 
F; Newport Fast Acid Red S W G; 
Celanthrene Brown B R Powder and 
Celanthrene Brown Y Powder. 





Suter-Webb Duplex Cotton Fiber Sorter Assembly. 


nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. An illus- 
tration of the device with the auxiliary 
equipment, is shown herewith. The 
sorter consists of two racks mounted on 
a turn-table. Each rack is furnished 
with 16 lower combs and 6 upper 
combs. With a mechanical releasing 
device, one can lower one comb at a 
time to its bottom position, so as to be 
able to pull out the fibers projecting 
out from the next comb. A wire de- 
pressor, a clamp for pulling fibers, a 
rack for combs not in use, a fiber 
straightening rack, and a comb-lifting 
fork are also provided. Also, four vel- 
vet covered aluminum boards, 4 x 9 
inches, upon which to place each tuft 
of fiber separately, are supplied. Each 
tuft can be weighed separately upon 
a micro-analytical balance or a torsion 
balance in order to determine accurate- 


A. 8. T. M. PAMPHLET 
ON SPECIFICATIONS. 

The American Society for Testing 
Materials, 1315 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. through its Committee 
D-13 on textile materials, has recently 
published a pamphlet which embodies 
specifications covering a wide range of 
textile materials. It contains toler- 
ances and twist methods for cotton 
yarn and sewing threads, light and me- 
dium weight cotton fabrics, tire fabrics 
and tire cord, electrical silk and cot- 
ton tapes, asbestos yarn and tape, ray- 
on, knit goods; tolerance for numbered 
cotton duck, hose and belting ducks, 
tire cord; methods of testing woven 
fabrics, specifications for testing ma- 
chines, chafer tire fabrics, cement 
sacks, sugar bags; and definitions of 
terms relating to textile materials. 

These specifications have been devel- 
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oped by the collaboration of producers bly is used which serves the double 


and consumers of textile materials, as- 
sisted by representatives of Govern- 
ment Bureaus, testing laboratories, and 
manufacturers of testing equipment. 
They represent best methods known at 
present and are revised from time to 
time as knowledge of textile material 
advances. 

DAYTON SECURES RIGHT 

TO “LINK-WEDGE” BELT. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, have announced through 
their president, J. A. MacMillan, that 
they have completed negotiations with 
the Roderwald Company of Berlin, Ger- 
many, for manufacturing and distrib- 
uting rights in North, South and Cen- 
tral America of the new Vee shaped 
“Link-Wedge” belt, and manufacture 
will start soon. In announcing the com- 
pletion of the negotiation, Mr. MacMil- 
lan said, “The ‘Link-Wedge’ belt is con- 
structed of fabric and rubber and was 
perfected by Herr Roderwald,_ presi- 
dent of the Berlin Company, after ten 
years of experimentation. It is of Vee 
type construction with integral cogs on 
the inside and runs on a standard Vee 
shaped pulley. The outstanding fea- 
ture is that this Vee belt is adaptable, 
and adjustable to any length desired. 
A metallic clamp is used to join the 
ends.” 

Mr. MacMillan points out that this 
latter feature is a new development in 
Vee belts. He states that the Link- 
Wedge belt has already been adopted 
by Germany as standard on its rail- 
roads above 1200 watts; that it has 
also been installed on the giant Dornier 
X airship. He also states that the belts 
are likewise being applied on cars of 
the Canadian railroads. 

In this particular service it is used 
as a flexible drive for the lighting sys- 
tem, and in connection with the belting 
a special patented flexible drive assem- 





Three views of the “‘Link-Wedge’”’ belt. 








purpose of relieving the jars and 
bumps and holding the tension of the 
belt taut. 


NEW REED HOLDER 
FOR SILK LOOMS. 


The Stafford Co., Readville, Mass., 
announces a new reed holder for silk 
looms. The unique feature of this hold- 
er lies in the fact that it is pivoted at 
the normal center of balance. Thus 
pivoted the holder does not need a 





Silk Loom Reed Holder. 


heavy resistance to hold it in place. It 
compensates through a cam, as may be 
seen by the illustration, against a min- 
imum of spring resistance to obtain an 
even beat at the fell with a minimum 
of wear. By eliminating the need for 
a counterbalance weight the _ total 
weight of the unit is reduced so that 
the action of the reed holder is ex- 
tremely easy to control, according to 


Note metal clamps for joining ends. 
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the company. 

The company also brings to atten- 
tion the fact that the new reed holder 
is adjustable for use as either a fixed 
or loose reed by tightening or loosen- 
ing the set screw at the bottom of the 
spring arm. Other advantages claimed 
for the new holder are that it will 
weave crepes without the use of auto- 
matic let-off motions and, at the same 
time, produce even goods. 


STEEL SPRING 
RECORDING GAUGES. 

The Foxboro Company, of Foxbcro, 
Mass., recently announced that they 
had perfected during the current year 
an alloy-steel helical spring movement 
for their recording gauges, and that 
this new movement is the greatest ad- 
vance in recording pressure gauge de- 
sign for the past twenty years. This 
new Foxboro gauge movement is of one 
piece tubing—all steel and all welded, 
the company states. The company also 
states that this new gauge movement 
combines maximum safety with high 


resistance to commonly encountered 
corrosive agents. This is very ade- 


quately described in Bulletin No. 168. 


NINETEEN THIRTY EDITION 
OF COTTON HANDBOOK. 

The 1930 edition of the Annual Cot- 
ton Handbook, published by Comtel- 
buro, Limited, 25 Beaver Street, New 
York City, has just been issued. This 
is the 60th year of publication of the 
handbook, which contains, as usual, 
statistics covering the American cot- 
ton crop and also all European and 
Brazilian statistics, together with much 
useful and reliable information for the 
eotton trade. The price of the book is 
$1.00 per copy. 
HOUGHTON DEVELOPS 

NEW GEAR LUBRICANT. 

A new series of gear lubricants for 
all types of heavy, slow-moving, open 
gears has been developed by the re- 
search staff of E. F. Houghton & Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., after exten- 
sive tests. These lubricants are known 
as Tenac No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 
4. The Houghton research staff state 
that this lubricant will not be thrown 
off of the gears while they are in mo- 
tion, and thus eliminates high frictional 
losses, undue power losses, and prema- 
ture wear of gears. There are differ- 
ent grades of this lubricant, it is point- 
ed out, Tenac No. 1 being the heaviest, 
while Tenac No. 4 is the lightest. 

Another point stressed by the re- 
search staff is that Tenac No. 3 and 
No. 4, for example, can operate at ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 

No special device or method of ap- 
plication, it is stated, is required. 
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MINIATURE GARMENTS. 

An innovation in sampling textile 
merchandise has been brought into the 
cutting-up field, in the form of making 
up miniature garments of any given 
fabric, instead of merely submitting 
head-ends, as has been the trade cus- 
tom. 

The small garments, which are made 
up for the trade by the Minatex Sam- 
ple Company, of 719 Santa Fe Bldg., 
Dallas, Texas, and 93 Worth St., New 
York, under patents recently granted, 
are so fashioned that they show the 
collar, front and sleeve finish of a 
shirt; the front, pocket and any other 
distinctive features of pajama coats; 
the waist, front, pocket finish and bot- 





tom of pants numbers, etc. Two typical 
illustrations are shown herewith. 

A number of mills in the country, 
which make finished products, now are 
sending their goods to Minatex Sample 
Company at Dallas to be made up into 
the small sample garments. The chief 
advantage of the system lies in ability 
to carry samples of a full line, even an 
extensive one, in small space, and to 
show the buyer just how the material 
looks when made up, as well as to 
bring home the refinements in garment 
making, impossible to describe ade- 
quately, and which heretofore could 
be shown only by carrying trunks filled 
with the actual garments. Added to 
these advantages is the huge saving 
in cloth to manufacturers who have ex- 
tensive lines or are called on for many 
samples to be sent by mail. 


RAYON COMPANIES CONTROL 
RUBENSTEIN PATENTS. 

The entire capital stock of the Knit- 
ting Arts Corporation, which was re- 
cently formed for the purpose of con- 
trolling the patent issued to H. Ruben- 
stein in April of this year has been 
purchased by the Viscose Company, Du 
Pont Rayon Company, and Tubize Cha- 
tillon Corporation. 

It will be recalled that this patent 
covers the manufacture of a circular 
knit underwear fabric of a run-resist- 
ant nature, and has been the subject 


of much discussion in both knitting and 
retail circles during recent months. 

It is stated that applications for a 
license to use the Rubenstein patent 
will be accepted on the basis of a roy- 
alty charge of one-quarter of a cent 
for each pound of run-resistant fabric 
manufactured by the licensee to those 
making application for same within a 
period of thirty days from date and 
executing the license agreement 
promptly thereafter. After that time, 
the Knitting Arts Corporation reserves 
the right to reject any or all applica- 
tions for license and to increase the 
rate of royalty to future licensees. All 
applications for license should be ad- 
dressed to the temporary office of the 
Knitting Arts Corp., Suite 1406, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

MAKES IMPROVEMENT 
IN PLANT. 

Having recently completed a new 
factory at Toronto, Canada, as well as 
an entirely new plant to house their 
Pacific Division at San Francisco, Cal., 
the Link-Belt Company now announces 
another improvement for their Indian- 
apolis foundry. They have just closed 
a contract for a powdered coal system 
entailing an expenditure of $125,000. 
Preparation for future business was 
given as the reason for adding this 
equipment at the present time. Mr. 
Alfred Kauffman, president of the com- 
pany stated, “Now, during the slack 
production period, is the time to per- 
fect manufacturing processes and pre- 
pare for future business. We believe 
in practicing what we preach.” 


MANHATTAN RUBBER 
MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Divi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., an- 
nounce the consolidation of a group of 
their products applicable to the textile 
field to be sold under the trade name 
of Condor Textyl Line. This company 
has southern headquarters at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and is also represented with 
branches and warehouses throughout 
the textile field selling through mill 
supply organizations. 
They have just issued a catalog on 
this consolidated line, including Con- 
dor textile belts, V-belts, cone-belts, 


air, water, steam, acid and fire hose,: 


rubber covered rolls, harness strapping 
and picker straps cloth bunters, picker 
bumpers, and oilless bearings. 
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H. BRINTON 
OPENS NEW OFFICE. 

H. Brinton Co., Kensington Ave. and 
M. St., Frankford, Phila., builders of 
automatic circular knitting machinery, 
recently an- 
nounced the open- 
ing of an office in 
New York at 366 
Broadway, Room 
304. The office is 
to be in charge of 
J. R. Forrest, who 
has been connect- 
ed with this com- 
pany for a num- 
ber of years, and 
who is thoroughly 





J. R. Forrest. 


familiar with all the company’s prod- 
ucts. 


ADDITION MADE 
TO SALES STAFF. 

American Bemberg Corporation, 180 
Madison Ave. N. Y., recently an- 
nounced that increased business oppor- 
tunities in the southern states have 
caused them to place an additional 
man on their sales staff. Charles J. 
Hall, Jr., who has had wide experi- 
ence selling yarns in the south, will 
cover Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, with headquarters in the 
Provident Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Gordon Hope, who hag been cover- 
ing this territory as well as Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina for 
American Bemberg Corporation, will 
now confine his work to the latter 
three states only. His offices will 
continue to be at Greensboro, N. C., in 
the Greensboro Bank and Trust Com- ; 
pany Building. 


COLORED CORRUGATED 
FIBREBOARD. 

A late and very revolutionary devel- 
opment in the history of the corrugated 
fibreboard industry is the contribution 
of a colored liner which makes practi- 
eally a display box out of every cor- 
rugated container passing out of the 
shipping rooms of users, according 
to the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
They state that buyers will have a 
choice of all the colors of the rainbow 
for their corrugated boxes, thereby ob- 
taining a fine advertising package. 

Attempts to produce colored liners 
hitherto have been neither resultful 
nor practicable due to excessive cost to 
consumer and indifferent printing, the 
Container Corporation points out. The 
company further states that for all 
practical purposes the problem now 
seems to have been solved as the addi- 
tional cost, in carload lots or better, is 
nominal. 
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ANOTHER MILL CUTS ROVING COSTS 


(Eliminating 8 Frames) 


BY INSTALLING MODERNIZED SPINNING 









CUTS COSTS.. 
..a Dozen Ways. 


PRODUCES 
More and... 


Better 


NOTHER mill has modernized its 

spinning room the Saco-Lowell way. It 
replaced 9210 old spindles (48 frames) with 
8704 new Saco-Lowell-Roth Long Draft 
spindles (32 frames). It cut costs in a dozen 
ways, a few of which we list below: 1.—Elim- 
inating 506 spindles, it increased production 
10%....2.—It eliminated the need for one 
process of roving formerly required... .3.— 
It saved floor space on spinning and roving.... 
4.—It cut overhead expense. ... 5.—It saved on 
labor in the following ways: (a) $70 per week 
in labor by eliminating 32 sides of spinning. (5). 
Saved the labor on 32 sides of spooling. (c) Saved 
the labor on 8 fly frames. .. . 6.—It increased the 
Standard Break by 1.6%. ...7.—It saved a sub- 
stantial amount on power. 7 7 7 t 





t MANUFACTURERS O 
147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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HE following table of comparisons 
shows in detail how the modernized 
spinning affected the card room. (It should 
be noted that the new method makes it possi- 
ble for the mill to spin many extra numbers 
from the same roving.) 7 1 t ’ 
Old Organization 


14.25 Warp Yarn 
NR a sandacnounecocanse 
pS oe i te 
ee NO oii csepcles cata sercasct 
10 x 5 Intermediates .......... 





New Organization 
14.25 Warp Yarn............... 
From 1.00 Hi. Ra......2........ 
Machines ...... ties 
12 x 6 Slubbers ............... 
10 x 5 Intermediates 







8 x 3'4 Roving oti ee ee : 
Standard Break 122 Ibs. uu. Standard Break 124 Ibs. 
CS A ge IR a ee ee: kf 4 einnrenentn 


These are facts on only one of many Saco-Lowell instal- 
lations which we have in our permanent records. We cite 
them to show what modern mill managements can do with 
the advanced type of machinery which we have developed. 
Perhaps we have facts that will interest you more,—that 
are closer to your problems. Ask us. There is no obligation. 











MACHINERY -: 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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It is pointed out that boxes in color 
can be used to advantage in window 
displays, and that their advertising 
value is on a par with bill boards and 
car cards at a much lower cost. The) 
attract attention on trucks, sidewalks 
and shipping platforms. 

It is believed that shippers will wel- 
come the change from a drab, unin- 
teresting container with limited adver- 
tising possibilities to a new box, re 
splendent in bright colors and “dressed 
up” to add class to the goods carried, 
especially as prohibitive cost is no 
longer a factor to consider by the buy- 
er. 


DEFEATING CORROSION IN 
DYE HOUSE FUME DUCTS. 

The problem of providing suitable 
ventilation to carry fumes’ from dye 
tanks and at the same time defeating 
the corrosive action of the fumes on 
the equipment has been solved, accord- 
ing to a recent report of Wiesner-Rapp 
Company, of Buffalo. 

The equipment consists of a hood, 
ten feet long, with a tapering duct 
mounted upon it to conduct the fumes 
to the fan. Ports, six inches by twenty 
four inches, in the top of the hood 
admit the fumes to the duct. Any con- 
densate is conducted to a trough run- 
ning around the apron of the hood and 
discharged to the sewer through a pipe 
ut the fan end. 

It is explained that the defeat of cor- 
rosion is effected through the use of 20 
gauge Monel metal sheet for both the 
hood and the duct. Both are of stand- 
ing seam construction, riveted with 
Monel metal rivets and braced with 
Monel metal bar stock. 

The first unit of this equipment was 
installed more than a year ago, but, 
according to the Weisner-Rapp Com- 
pany, at no place is there any sign of 
corrosion. The inside and outside of 
the hood still has the appearance of 
new full finished sheet except around 
the outside of the trough where there 
is a slight surface discoloration, which 
it is stated may be easily rubbed off 
with the fingers. 
NEW MUNDET REPRESENTATIVE 
APPOINTED. 


L. Mundet & Son, Inc., 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York City, have announced 
that Harry L. Dunham has been ap- 
pointed to assist Willard A. Selle at 
the Houston, Texas, branch office. The 
company states that this is in accord- 
ance with their policy to always ren- 
der maximum service in connection 
with the sale and installation of Mun- 
det “Jointite” cork board and Mundet 
“Jointite’ cork pipe covering and 


moulded fitting covers. 
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NEW “MOTOR WATCHMAN”. 

The WK-16 “Motor Watchman,” a 
small, simple, and inexpensive motor 
starting switch with resettable auto- 
matic overload protection, is announced 
by the Switchgear department (safety 
switch section) of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This motor watchman, according to 
the company, is especially suitable fur 
use with textile loom and machine tool 
motors, it being pointed out that the 
fact that it can be reset very rapidly, 
whereus the replacement of a fusible 
element tukes some time, makes it very 
adaptable for textile motor protection 
because this feature permits the rapid 
resumption of production. All ratings 
are enclosed in the same size box, 4 
7-8 inches wide, 9 inches long, and 3 
11-16 inches deep; therefore, it is pos- 
sible for machine tool builders to de- 
sign for and stock only one size box, 
the company states. 

The company explains the operation 
of the switch as follows: 

A new method of automatic overload 
protection is employed that is a meth- 
od of tripping the contacts by heating a 
performed bimetallic disc (the Built- 
In-Watchman) which does not gradu- 
ally deflect but maintains its shape 
up to a predetermined point. When 
this point is reached it snaps to an- 
otaer position affording a _ positive 
tripping means. In its normal posi- 
tion the upper side is convex, the rim 
being rigidly held. When overheated, 
this side becomes concave. There is no 
intermediate point—the action being of 
bullet speed. 

PONSOL BLACK BA 
DOUBLE PASTE. 

Pensol Black BO Double Paste, 
a vat color yielding shades  ap- 
preciably redder and brighter than 
those obtained with Ponsol Black B 
Double Paste, has recently been placed 
on the market by the Dyestuffs De- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

It is claimed that the principal ad- 
vantage of this color, compared with 
the company’s B brand, lies in the in- 
creased stability of its vat. Ponsol BA 
Double Paste may be used in the con- 
centration required for continuous ma- 
chine dyeing and padding without fear 
of its precipitation even over extended 
periods and, in addition, less caustic 
and hydrosulfite are necessary for its 
successful application, the company 
states. 

It is stated that Ponsol Black BA 
Double Paste is suitable for applica- 
tion either as a gray or in full blacks 
on all types of cotton and it also may 
be used on rayon and pure silk. It is 
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suid to huve excellent solubility, pene- 
trates well and is level dyeing. 


FAN-COOLED 
INDUCTION MOTORS. 

The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., 1088 Ivanhoe Koad, Cleveland, 
Ohio, have brought out a line of fully 
enclosed fan-cooled induction motors ia 
sizes of 20 hp., 1200 r.p.m. and above, 
for which the Mossay Principle of cool- 
ing is used. 

The company states that this meth- 
od of cooling is employed for the larger 
sizes because the design of the smaller 
motors does not provide sufficient 
cooling area. The extra cooling area is 
obtained by use of tubes extending over 
the outside of the stator. 

According to the company, using this 
method of cooling for the large sizes 
makes it possible for them to furnisa 
fully enclosed fan-cooled motors which 
are interchangeable in mounting di- 
mensions with standard open motors of 
the same horsepower and speed rating 
in all sizes from the smallest to the 
largest (150), which they build. 
“NEW ADVANTAGES FOR 

VALVE USERS.” 

New Advantages for Valve Users is 
the title of a pamphlet recently pub- 
lished by Jenkins Brothers, 80 White 
Street, New York City, in which they 
make the following assertion concern- 
ing a new valve they have recently put 
on the market: 

“The one-piece screw-over bonnet in 
combination with the slip-on stay-on 
disc holder is an entirely new depart- 
ure in bronze valve design. The one- 
piece bonnet construction provides ease 
in removal, and contributes unusual 
strength, which, it is claimed by the 
manufacturer, prevents springing or 
distortion, even though the bonnet is 
removed and replaced repeatedly. The 
valve throughout is heavily proportion- 
ed.” 


TWO NEW PAMPHLETS. 

Borne Scrymser Company, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York City, have recent- 
ly issued two new pamphlets entitled, 
“Are You Still Groping in the Dark?’, 
and “Borne’s Universal Compressor.” 
The first carries a method that will 
shed light upon the subject that vitally 
concerns the maintenance or lubrica- 
tion engineer, superintendent or plant 
executive. The material in this pam- 
phlet is of a very instructive nature. 
The second pamphlet describes in a 
very enlightening manner the different 
features claimed by the company for 
the Borne Universal Compressor. It 
also gives descriptive information per- 
taining to the function and adjustment 
of the compressor. 
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when you want to cut down on 





consult the > 


Now is the time to consult the 
G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 
He will save money for you. He will 
make your job go more easily and 
smoothly. You will benefit by his 
wide experience and expert skill in 
applying Mechanical Rubber Goods 
to the needs of industry for economy 
and power. His specialty is move- 
ment. Whether it is materials, liq- 
uids, air, or engine-power you have 
to move, he will get the work done 
for you in the shortest time and at 
lowest cost. 

Throughout the textile industry 
are G.T.M.-specified economies. He 


is an expert in the field. He has 





THE GREATEST 





MOLDED GOODS 





effected outstanding savings with 
Goodyear Thor Belts—silver-duck 
structure and rubber cushioned be- 
tween plies—a seamless belt with 
protected edges. He has supplied 
thousands of feet of Goodyear Wing- 
foot Air Hose to conduct air effi- 
ciently in clean-up operations. He 
has furnished Goodyear Cone Belts 
for steady power on textile ma- 
chinery. The G.T.M. knows your 
work and your problems. He can 


bring new profit to your plant. 


To learn of the G.T.M.’s experi- 
ence in work similar to yours, just 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 


Los Angeles, California. 





IN RUBBER 





PACKING 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 


OR KNOW ABOUT 





Joseph R. Leeson, founder of the 
Universal Winding Co., Providence, 
R. I., died of pneumonia, in London, 
England, on Saturday, November 
8th, at the age of 86 years. Up until 
five years ago, Mr. Leeson had been 
president of the Universal Winding 
Co., becoming at that time chairman 
of the board of directors, and re- 
moving to London where he had 
charge of the company’s foreign af- 
fairs. Mr. Leeson was born in Lon- 
don, and came to the United States 
as a young man. First engaging in 
the thread business, he later organ- 
ized the Universal Winding Co. His 
son, Robert A. Leeson, who is now 
president of the company, survives 
him. 

A. M. Sheldon, 
who has been 
vice - president 
and general 
manager of the 
Union Special 
Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
since January 1, 
1926, was recent- 
ly elected presi- 
dent of the com- 
pany. He _ suc- 
ceeds the late Francis Stanley North. 
Mr. Sheldon has been connected 
with the company since 1915. 

Stephen R. Moore, for the past 
five years instructor of weaving at 
the New Bedford Textile School, 
was recently added to the sales staff 
of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Warren H. Pearman has resigned 
his position in the twisting depart- 
ment at the Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Atco, Ga., to accept a position 
as general overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, twisting and winding at the 
Tellico Cotton Mills, Inc., Tellico 
Plains, Tenn. 

Robert E. Hein] has been appoint- 
ed southern representative of the 
Morton H. Meinhard Co., Inc., 51 
Madison Ave., New York City. Mr. 





Mr. Sheldon. 


Hein] is familiar with the factoring 
problems of southern textile mills. 
He will be located at 221 Malvern 
Road, Charlotte, N. C. 

Wilkins Cagle has been appointed 


as the special textile representative 
for the lumber department of Cur- 
tin-Howe Corp., timber preservation 
engineers. Mr. Cagle was with J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. for a number of years 
and has also been connected as a 
manufacturer’s representative serv- 
ing the southern textile field. He 
will work out of the Chattanooga of- 
fice, covering the entire southern 
textile territory. 

J. P. Carter, for 18 years superin- 
tendent of Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Clinton, S. C., has been appointed as 
service representative for Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Co. Division of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. He will have 
headquarters at 501 Houston St., 
Greenville, S. C. 

C. L. Leopard has resigned his po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., 
to accept a similar position at the 
Hermitage Cotton Mills, Camden, S. 
- 

D. L. Jones is now overseer of 
weaving at the Arkwright Mills. 

Jos. F. Wilson is now in charge of 
the Gastonia (N. C.) plant of the 
Atlanta Brush Company. He suc- 
ceeded A. B. Bell, who resigned. 

William. Piez, European  corre- 
spondent of Link-Belt Company, and 
a brother of Charles Piez, chairman 
of the board of Link-Belt Company, 
died at Brussels, Belgium, on Novem- 
ber 2nd after a week’s illness. 

E. J. Walden, formerly superin- 
tendent of carding and spinning at 
the Banning Cotton Mills, Banning, 
Ga., is now night overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling, twisting and winding 
at the Caroline Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga. 

A. H. Shafer has been recently ap- 
pointed manager of the Foxboro 
Company’s Pittsburgh office, replac- 
ing H. S. Gray who is now in charge 
of office routine at the home plant. 

Austin H. Carr, for the past three 
years vice-president and treasurer 
of the Durham Hosiery Mills, was 
elected president of the corporation 
at a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held during November. His 
elevation to the presidency followed 
the resignation of D. P. Carey, who 
resigned 
Belding-Hemingway Company, silk 


to become president of. 


manufacturing concern of New York 
City. 

Frank Pate has been promoted 
from office manager to assistant su- 
perintendent of the Shawmut Mill 
Division of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, Shawmut, Ala., 
succeeding Joe L. Lanier, who has 
been transferred to the general of- 
fices of the West Point Mfg. Co., as 
assistant to George H. Lanier, presi- 
dent. 

Luther Scales, who was formerly 
with the Fairfax Mill Division of 
the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been made office manager 
at Shawmut. 

Ben T. Mulligan, formerly night 
overseer of carding at the Woodside 
Cotton Mill, of Greenville, S. C., is 
now overseer of carding at Easley 
Mill, No. 2, Liberty, S. C. 

E. N. Hummer has been appointed 
southern representative for Anchor 
Post Fence Co., and will have offices 
at 105 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. J. Hyder, who recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Social Cir- 
cle Cotton Mills at Social Circle, 
Ga., has become overseer of weaving 
at the Rhodhiss Mills Company, 
Rhodhiss, N. C. 

D. K. Dunn, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Alabama Mills, Green- 
ville, Ala., is now overseer of card- 
ing at the Werthan-Morgan-Hamil- 
ton Bag Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. Oscar King, of Lanett, Ala., now 
has charge of weaving at the Wert- 
han - Morgan - Hamilton Bag Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

S. A. Lovelace, of Elizabethton, 
Tenn., and Nelson H. Harte, of Bur- 
lington, N. C., have gone to Hemp, 
N. C., to take charge of the silk mills 
there recently taken. over by Spen- 
cer Love and associates of Burling- 
ton. 

Lawrence Brumby, general man- 
ager of the Porterdale (Ga.) Mills, 
has been transferred to the Macon 
(Ga.) office of the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
where he will serve in a similar ca- 
pacity over several of the Bibb 
plants. 

George Glenn recently resigned his 
position as assistant superintendent 
of the Swift Spinning Mills, Colum- 
bus, Ga. 
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* BEVERY KWRWOT A WEAVERS KNOT 

The illustrations show the equipment consisting of five Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers and four High Speed Warpers installed at 
EXPOSITION COTTON MILLS 


located at Atlanta, Georgia. Barber- Colman Spoolers and W arpers 
produce better warps at lower cost. Features: High Speed ... Low 
Tension ..... Weavers Knots. ....No Kinks ... . Better Weaving 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant « « ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C 
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THE MACHINE AGE 


odds . . . enslaved, oppressed, abused . . . endan- 

gered, embittered. Performing stupendous tasks 

requiring years of toil, or of such severity as 
would now seem physically impossible to do. Forced to slave, 
without pay, for tyrannical rulers whose powers were abso- 
lute, even to put to death. With no liberty, no rights, no 
function but to toil, that the privileged few might live in 
luxury and idleness. 


— 
OR centuries Labor struggled against hopeless 
fs 


Today, millions of horsepower, harnessed to machines, 
have replaced the man power of primitive toil. Present-day 
civilization is the highest the world has ever known .. . the 
Machine Age of breath-taking marvels. Machinery has lib- 
erated Labor from the shackles of slavery, has brought 
higher wages, shorter working hours, more leisure, better 
living. Being paid a considerable portion of the wealth it 
creates, Labor, itself, now has tremendous buying power. 


Textile executives of fourteen countries, through the use 
of Terrell machines for cleaning roving and filling bobbins, 
have saved Labor drudgery and increased the value of spin- 
ners’ and weavers’ work. 

Cleaning bobbins by hand means slower production and 
greater operating costs. 

The Termaco machine for cleaning roving bobbins cleans 
bobbins faster, more efficiently and more economically. Bob- 


bins are not split and last indefinitely. Staple is not cut and 
roving waste can be used without reworking. 

The Utsman machines for cleaning filling bobbins speed 
up production by cleaning many times faster than the hand- 
method, without splitting ends. 


The Type K machine for cleaning both plain and auto- 
matic loom bobbins and certain kinds of warp bobbins cleans 
about 60,000 bobbins daily. 


If you are interested in cutting operating costs in your 
mill, do not overlook the savings which are possible with 
Terrell bobbin cleaners. 


Complete, interesting information about these machines, 
how they save on waste, prolong life of bobbins and pay for 
themselves in the average installation within twelve months, 
will be sent upon request. 


In writing, state whether you are interested in cleaning 
roving or filling bobbins and, if possible, send a sample of 
the particular bobbin you have in mind. If you are interested 
also in motor-driven machines, give full details, including 
voltage, phase and cycle of your current. 
MACHINE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Charlotte, N. C. 


(General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for New England, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!vania and Canada.) 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


A Lesson for Southern Workers 


“Hey! Jim. What are you looking so glum about?” 

“Oh, nothing in particular, OLD-TIMER, but just 
everything in general.” 

“Gosh! Jim, you must have had a terrible day. 
Boss jump on you about something?” 

“No. Nothing like that, OLD-TIMER, but a few 
days ago I heard that a certdin mill (one of the large 
and successful mills of the South) had bought some 
second-hand machinery from an eastern mill, so I was 
naturally curious to know why such a successful mill 
would buy second-hand machinery, and I drove over 
to take a look.” 

“Well, how did you like the pile of junk?” 

“Pile of junk the dickens! I never was more sur- 
prised in my life, OLD-TIMER. That machinery is in 
good shape, and the superintendent explained to me 
that it was built about the same time that the ma- 
chinery he already had in the mill and that he really 
was not at all disappointed that they did not buy new 
machinery because it was being installed in the same 
building right along beside his other machinery and 
in a few months time it would all be operating the 
same and his help would not know any difference, 
while if he had installed new machinery beside the 
old he already had, there would always be a differ- 
ence.” 

“Yeah, Jim, that superintendent was just making 
the best of a bad bargain. Darned if I believe it will 
pay any mill to buy that junk from those mills that 
have gone broke up North.” 

“Hold on, OLD-TIMER. Have you ever seen any of 
it?” 

“No. But I have heard plenty.” 

“Well, before you say any more, suppose we just 
run over there and take a look.” 

(One hour later.) 

“Here we are, OLD-TIMER. Now take a look at 
those cards that the superintendent told me they 
bought for less than it will take to clothe one. 

“You see the clothing is in good shape, don’t you? 
And the flats have been re-clothed. See how long that 
wire is. Even the spiral brushes have been kept up 
and are in good shape. 





fe SHOULD be clearly understood that in this 
article OLD-TIMER is not concerned with 
He is 


the merits of second-hand machinery. 


simply using this actual experience to bring out 
a point which should be explained to all opera- 
tives of the South: that the northern operative 
is out of a job and he brought on the condition 
himself, and this should be a lesson to the 
southern operative—THE EpiTor. 





“And here are the intermediates and speeders. 
Look at the steel rolls; very few scars on them and no 
loose points. The flyers and spindles also seem to be 
O.K. 

“Now let’s go up and see the spinning.” 

“Guess this is an exception, Jim, but I’ll have to 
admit that this mill will have a good chance to pay 
dividends with this.” 

(Driving back to Jim’s mill OLD-TIMER has not 
had a word to say, and seems to be in deep thought.) 

“A penny for your thoughts, OLD-TIMER.”’ 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, Jim, is, my thoughts 
would be worth hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the cotton mill operatives of the South if they would 
only take a lesson from what I have just seen.” 

“What are you driving at, OLD-TIMER? What in 
Sam Hill have you seen except some second-hand ma- 
chinery?” 

“Jim, I have seen a lot more than you think I 
have.” 

“Come on. Don’t be beating the devil around the 
stump. Tell me what you have seen.” 

“Jim, do you realize that the operatives who have 
been running that machinery are out of a job?” 

“Sure I do, OLD-TIMER. What of it?” 

“Also the mill that owned that machinery is broke 
and has passed out of existence. I can picture in my 
mind those operatives who ran that machinery a year 
They were making a good living; their children 
Some of them were saving 


ago. 
were being sent to school. 
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Picture above shows Amcc Humidifiers installed at th: 


Worcester Textile Co., Valley Falls, R. I. 


Below—An Amco installation at the well known Fenckes 
Mill of Manoville-Fenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I. All of the 
humidification at this mill is automatically controlled by 
the Amco Control. 














CANADIAN AGENTS 


Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


Boston, Mass. 


SALES OFFICES: 





The Amco Automatic 
Humidity Control. 

An outstanding develop- 
ment for accuracy and 
simplicity of construction 
and operating parts. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


Charlotte, N. C. 


further 
economies 


HE quickest way to squeeze a substantial 

sum of money out of operations is to abol- 
ish the fickleness of moisture. You can’t do it 
by human manipulation of humidifiers. 


When running on a part-time schedule, savings 
of $50a month here and $70 a month there are 
keenly appreciated by a mill agent. But human 
vigilance can’t save these sums. AMCO automa- 
tic humidity control cuts costs hour after hour, 
because temperature cannot deceive the sensi- 
tive mechanism. Uniformity of production in all 
departments requiring humidity is assured. 
Steady machine operation is assured. Labor 
costs shrink. Each day is a demonstration in 
dollars of the economy of accurate automatic 
humidity control. 


Our humidification engineers are at your service 
without charge or obligation to make a written 
survey of your humidification needs. Get an 
expert air doctor’s advice on humidification re- 
quirements in all departments. An air doctor’s 
diagnosis costs you nothing and may result in 
changing red figures into black figures, with a 
sweet running plant and better working condi- 
tions for labor as a bonus, 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
312 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, S. C. 
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Christmas Greetings 


Since this is the only means I have of addressing my readers as a body, I wish to take this opportunity to wish 
each and every one of you a Happy Christmas. I hope this year has been a good one for every one,fand that 
next year will be even greater.--Old-Timer. 





some money each week and building up a bank ac- 
count to buy them a home when they got too old to 
work in the mill. Many of them had automobiles and 
radios and were enjoying life like our mill operatives 
here in the South are today.” 

“Sure, that is all true, OLD-TIMER, but how could 
they help the mill going broke?” 

“They broke the mill, Jim. They put themselves 
out of a job. They brought it all on themselves, Jim. 
Along came one of those smooth-tongued labor agita- 
tors and made them believe that if they would only 
join his union and start paying him dues, that he 
would make the mill pay them double the wages they 
were making, and give them shorter hours, and all that 
kind of stuff. 

“Then about the same time the cheap politician 
began to tell them that if they would only vote for him 
and send him to the legislature or Senate he would 
make money grow on trees for them. They would pass 
laws to make the mill do this and that for the opera- 
tives. The operatives believed these labor agitators 
and cheap politicians. They elected the politicians 
and laughed at the mill overseers and superintendent 
because they thought they had put one over on them. 
They joined the union and had their meetings, where 
they were told all the great things the labor agitator 
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DOUGHBOY MONUMENT 
ERECTED AT PACIFIC 
VILLAGE IN COLUMBIA. 


As a memorial to the men of the Pa- 
cific Mills community, a handsome 
bronze statue of the American Dough- 
boy was erected in the community at 
Columbia, 8. C., and was unveiled with 
appropriate ceremonies on Tuesday 
morning, November 11th, the 12th an- 
niversary of the signing of the Armis- 
tice, 

The monument, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, measured 14 feet 
in height from the base of a granite 
pedestal to the top of the doughboy’s 
bronze helmet. The cost of the monu- 
ment was covered by voluntary contri- 
butions from those living in the mill 
community, and some 3,000 persons 
contributed to the fund which made it 
possible. On the granite base which 
supports the figure of the doughboy 
are two bronze tablets, one bearing the 
names of the eleven men who left the 
Pacific community to go to war and 
who died in service, and the other car- 
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in the employ of the mill, conceived the 
idea for the monument, and the entire 
village responded to the proposal. 

S. G. Touchstone, an overseer at the 
Pacific, was the presiding officer at the 


was going to do for them. 

“No need to go on explaining, Jim. That machin- 
ery we just looked at explains it better than all the 
words in the English language can. 

“Those good people got fooled. The labor agitator 
got all he could out of them in dues and left them with 
the bag to hold. The cheap politician got his job and 
is still in politics, while they are out of a job. 

“Oh Lord! Jim, isn’t there some way our good 
people here in the South—our good weavers, our good 
spinners, frame hands, doffers, section men, fixers and 
all the others—can be shown that they should profit 
by the experience those northern people have had?” 

“Darned if I know any way to do it, OLD-TIMER. 
You know that if an overseer or superintendent says 
anything to some of them they seem to think that all. 
overseers and superintendents are their enemies and 
that we are doing all we can against them.” 

“Well, Jim, maybe sqme of these days more of the 
southern mill operatives will find out that the over- 
seers, superintendents and presidents really have their 
interests at heart and are the best friends they have.” 

“Sure, OLD-TIMER, the mill presidents, superin- 
tendents and overseers realize that we have all got to 
pull together to prosper—in other words: ‘We all go 


ee) 


up and down together’. 





TU 


Commander of the American Legion, 
also participated, along with several 
other prominent men of the state. The 
monument is located at the intersec- 
tion of Whaley and Wayne St. in the 


Pacific Mill village. 


TEXTILE CLUB FORMED. 

A call for a meeting to organize a 
textile club for men was met with 
much enthusiasm when seventy men 
from the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, 
Whitmire, S. C., plant, met in the Y. 
M. C. A. auditorium recently. Mr. R. 
L. Wood, superintendent of the Whit- 
mire plant, acted’ as temporary chair- 
man. The club was organized with the 
following officers: W. T. Morton, pres- 
ident; J. H. Franks, vice-president; E. 
M. Horton, secretary; and J, C. 
Abrams, treasurer. 

The second and fourth Friday nights 
in each month were designated as 
meeting nights. The purpose of the 
club is for the discussion of the prob- 
lems of the mill man in his everyday 
duties, and also to promote the wel- 


rying the names of the 203 members of unveiling ceremony. Governor John fare of the community. 

the community who saw service during G. Richards of South Carolina was The following are eligible for mem- 
the war. J. H. Nichols, W. R. Con- present and spoke, and A. Stanley bership: superintendent,’ overseers, 
nelly, J. J. Lever and F. B. Stigner, Llewellyn, manager of the Kendall second hands, section men, and smash 


four former service men who are now 





Mills at Camden, S. C., who is State 


hands. 
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Constructive Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded 
always as the means to valuable advice 
from the auditor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the 
report of the financial condition of (name) 
as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed —to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and 


waste may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and 
should be made to, serve as the basis, not 
only of the financial report, but also for 
constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative un- 
derstanding of this help, and the cooperation 
of progressive Public Accountants, Audit- 
ing becomes Constructive and offers its 
greatest value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


DETROIT HUNTINGTON 
CLEVELAND ERIE W.VA. 
COLUMBUS FORT WAYNE 
DALLAS FORT WORTH 
DAVENPORT GRAND RAPIDS 
DAYTON HARTFORD 
DENVER HOUSTON 


JACKSON, MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS CITY 
LCS ANGELES 
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Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearcr Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. Uniform Icngth 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Slashcr Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Felt Cloths 


PROVEN IN SERVICE 
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Make Full Packages—Yes. But Be Careful 
about Dirty Work! 


This man painted filling boxes white inside 80 the 
fixers wouldn't put greasy nuts in them. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago there appeared in CoTTON an article 
by R. A. Soniaman setting forth the advantages of 
making full packages. The author showed, by indis- 
putable figures that from every angle it pays to fill all 
bobbins, spools, etc. I heartily agree with everything 
that he had to say in regard to this matter. I recall 
changing the lay gear on every spinning frame in a 
large spinning room of which I was third hand, re- 
sulting in an average gain of ten minutes per doff, 
and of course quite a few extra yards on each bobbin. 
Quite a bit of thought has been given this matter by 
machine builders in recent years resulting in machines 
with capacity for larger packages than were formerly 
made. 

In connection with full packages there is an at- 
tendant danger of much spoiled stock from imperfect- 
ly made packages and dirt and oil getting on the out- 
side in handling. So in order for the mill to reap the 
benefits of full bobbins it is necessary that everyone 
be on the alert to prevent the defects mentioned. Our 
mill, which makes heavy duck, spent hundreds of dol- 
lars to equip the weave room with extra large beam 
heads. I have seen more than one roll of cloth spoiled 
by reason of the warp coming in contact with a piece 
of greasy waste on the floor. This was materially re- 
duced by wrapping the warps at the beamers with 
heavy paper and burlap. 

A very prolific source of waste and annoyance is the 
tangled bobbin or spool. These are found to some ex- 
tent on every machine on which bobbins and spools are 
built. Builders out of adjustment, lifting rods stick- 
ing, bobbins or spools on the floor preventing lifting 
rods making a full trip, bobbins not pressed down in 
place on spindles—these and other things as well may 
cause tangled packages. Another cause, and one more 
difficult to deal with than those just enumerated, is 
that of spools with heads of different thicknesses. 
This trouble is likely to happen on spoolers and twist- 
ers. For illustration, let us assume that the builder 
of a twister is set for a 5x8 spool with heads 14 inch 
thick, and a spool with heads 54-inch in thickness gets 
mixed in and is put on this frame. As the traverse 
is set for the thinner spool-head the yarn will of course 
run low on the thick spool-head causing a big-ended 
spool which frequently tangles. 

As has already been stated, another obstacle to 
full packages is dirt and oil. Yarn being dropped on 
dirty floors, dirty boxes and other containers, grease 
from rings especially in twisting, warps and section 
beams coming in contact with dirt, oil and greasy 
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og HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE "X@ 
ZS S Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers LES 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects 











We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 


any particular style and will be properly edited 


before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





waste on the floor are among the causes that might 
be named. Much defective cloth may be traced to 
these sources, especially in mills that use no size and 
finish their cloth in the grey. 


While the remedies for all these defects are quite 
obvious, the experienced mill man knows that it is a 
constant battle, and if there is ever a let up, things 
are sure to go from bad to worse. In these columns, 
before, I have advocated a periodical inspection of all 
machines by the section man and the second hand. 
This should certainly help especially as to finding ring 
rails out of line, builders badly adjusted, lifting rods 
sticking etc. Constant alertness on the part of every- 
one concerned from the overseer down will materially 
improve the situation. 


In regard to the spools and bobbins with heads of 
various thicknesses a special word would not be amiss. 
A standard size spool should be agreed upon. One 
spool that is a perfect fit together with a spindle should 
be kept in the supply room for a sample to be used in 
ordering. When an order is to be placed for spools, 
forward this sample spool with the spindle together 
with the order. Of course insist that the sample be 
returned. When the speols come in it will be an easy 
matter to check the spools with the sample. This may 
sound like a lot of bother, but much bad work would 
be avoided if more attention was given in this con- 
nection. 

Floors should be kept as clean as possible, special 
attention should be given to the scrubbing of the 
floors. Containers should be kept cleaned out. Filling 
boxes in a certain mill were made of sheet metal and 
painted black on the inside. Sometimes in overhaul- 
ing or repairing looms the loomfixers would use the 
filling boxes for the bolts and nuts as they were taken 
from the loom. These were usually very greasy and 
invariably “messed” up the box. Some of the fixers 
were thoughtless enough to allow the boxes to get back - 
to the quillers without being cleaned, resulting in some 
oily filling. Someone suggested that the boxes be 
painted white on the inside, so of course no fixer would 
use a clean, white box in which to put greasy bolts, and 
oily filling from this source is almost a thing of the 
past. 

These are only general suggestions, local conditions 
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make some of the problems more or less individual, 
however, if we want full packages we must be ready 
to combat its attendant evils. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4022. 


Suggestions for Preventing Loopy Filling. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Referring to the inquiry from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4814” as to the probable causes of loopy filling on the 
face of warp sateens wherein he says “the difficulty 
is not loopy selvages, but small loops of filling appear- 
ing across the cloth on the face of the goods. The 
goods are 53 inches—96x64 warp sateen, with 18s 
warp and 12.50s filling, using a twist multiple of 3.79 
in the filling.” 

The sample of goods submitted with the inquiry 
shows a number of loops of filling on the face of the 
goods, and some kinky filling on the back of the goods. 
From the general appearance of the goods, connected 
with the fact that there is this much kinky filling, I 
am of the opinion that the shuttle is bounding in the 
box, and that one harness may be out of line. 

If “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4814” will check up on the 
following points and make any changes necessary, I 
feel certain that the trouble with loopy filling will be 
cured: 

1. See that the harnesses are in line with a slope 
from the back to the front, and that no ribs are bent 
or unhooked. 


2. Do not allow the harnesses to run too high 
above the race plate. Set the harnesses with the ens 
from the front harness only 1/16-inch above the rac? 
plate when the crank is on back center. 

3. Use the binder spring, and the leather check 
strap, to check the shuttle. Do not have the box any 
tighter than necessary. 

4. Use hair, or other friction, in the shuttle. 

5. Take out all lost motion so the harnesses will 
not move jerkily. 

6. Time on bottom center with the reed about 4 
inches from the cloth. 

7. Take all excess power off the loom, using just 
enough power to drive the shuttle across the loom and 
into the box. 

8. Time the basket tape selvage to close on the 
filling just as soon as the shuttle gets out of the way, 
thus preventing the filling from slacking back and 
causing kinks. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4822. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I note with interest the question from one of your 
contributors as to how to prevent loopy filling on the 
face of the cloth in a five-harness warp sateen. He 
stated that he does not mean loopy selvages, but small 
loops appearing across the face of the cloth, in the fill- 
ing. 


We have had some trouble of this kind from time 
to time, and it is my opinion that what your inquirer 
needs to prevent this is a cam that will break quickly. 
He undoubtedly is using a cam that is too lazy in the 
opening and closing of the shed. It would be my sug- 
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gestion that he secure a set of 210-degree cams, mak- 
ing certain that the width of the loom is taken into 
consideration when securing them. I know that some 
mills get in a hole by using cams bought for narrow 
looms, on the wider looms, and this is a bad practice 
for sateens. 

I would also suggest that he do not use excessive 
twist in the filling, and that he have the looms set 
so that the filling gets a chance to straighten out be- 
fore the shed closes on the filling thread. Of course 
this will not eliminate all of the kinking, but by con- 
stant watch over the setting of the looms, I am sure 
this will improve his conditions. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4823. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to offer some observations in connec- 
tion with the discussion as to loopy filling in 5-harness 
warp sateens, and the remedies for it. 

As you know, in a 5-harness weave, you have three 
harnesses that are up and two harnesses that are in 
motion. 

My idea on this trouble is that it can be remedied 
to a large extent in the shape of the harness cams. 
The two harnesses that are in motion must cross, and 
it is in my opinion desirable that the harnesses should 
be timed so that they will cross before the shuttle 
comes to a stop in the box, because then the shuttle is 
drawing the filling yarn, and when the shuttle stops 
it is likely to slacken the filling yarn. Therefore, it is 
preferable to have the harnesses cross before the shut- 
tle comes to a stop, and also to have these harnesses 
cross quickly. The threads in the harnesses that are 
up should not be tight enough to cause the threads 
in the harnesses that are crossing to the slack. If 
these threads are slack, then a thread with a mote or a 
gout or a knot in it might loop around the thread next 
to it, or the thread next to it might loop around it, 
which would interfere with the filling sliding to the 
fell of the cloth in front of the reed between the two 
warp threads and cause these loops in the filling, or in 
the warp, as the case may be. 

In connection with a cam to do the above, it is also 
desirable to have it shaped so as to give a more mod- 
erate start and an easier stop, as well as a quicker mo- 
tion as the harnesses are crossing, in order to get away 

Still another point which might be mentioned in 
connection with this difficulty is the use of what is 
called a filling motion friction device, which is a small 
it reaches its highest and lowest points. 
bristle which works on the filling in the right hand 
shuttle box. When the box is arranged for its use, 
this friction device tends to hold the filling at the side 
of the shuttle, preventing its slackening and causing 
these loops as the shuttle goes into the right hand box. 
This device is so arranged that it is thrown out of 
action when the bobbin is expelled on the bobbin 
change. 

It has been my observation that frequently this 
trouble of loopy filling may show up only on the right 
hand side or battery side of the cloth. The reason is 
that on the right hand side you have more filling pull- 
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ing off of the bobbin, and there is a longer strand, so 
to speak, to swing and cause these loops. It of course 
is evident that this will be more prevalent on the heavi- 
er filling numbers, because the weight of the yarn 
will give it more of a tendency to hang or swing down. 
from a sudden jerking or jumping of the harness when 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4825. 


Additional Discussion of Roving Breaking 
Back. 


More ideas on how to prevent this difficulty, which, 
while apparently not important, can be very much so. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I noticed in a recent issue of COTTON where “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4775” asked what causes roving to break 
back in the spinning frame creel. This man has asked 
a pretty big question. 

I believe one very prevalent cause of this trouble is 
lack of twist in the roving. Other causes are: roving 
trumpets becoming clogged up; spinning frame cree's 
becoming so dirty that loose lint collects on the roving 
skewers, causing them to be hard to turn; and low 
grade short cotton. 

We have regular draft spinning, using 6.50 hank 
roving spinning 30s yarn out of low grade cotton. 
Our frames are double creel. I have never given our 
ends down per one thousand spindles a careful study, 
so I cannot say just what per cent are due to roving 
breaking back. 

During the months of July and August we gener- 
ally add a couple of teeth of twist. It is impossible 
to go by a standard twist, but it is necessary to keep 
constantly on the lookout and watch the twist care- 
fully. As long as there are no hard ends coming from 
the spinning, there is not too much twist in the 
roving. 

I believe that if our contributor will keep his trum- 
pets and creels clean, and add a little twist to his rov- 
ing, he will overcome his trouble. 

T. BH: .CN. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have just read the question pertaining to roving 
breaking back in the creels of spinning frames, as 
asked by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4775.” I have had trouble 
along this same line, so it may be that I will be able 
to give some information that will be of value to our 
contributor. 

Assuming that the creels are level and the skewers 
are okeh, there are two points that should be looked 
into thoroughly. The first is the diameter of the rov- 
ing bobbin. This may not seem of any importance, 
but it really is. 

I was having trouble here, so I complained to the 
boss carder. We took a few empty roving bobbins of 
different circumference and put them on the same 
speeder and when the roving came up I put it on the 
same frame. We found that the roving on one size of 
bobbin gave good results while that on the other size 
broke back at times. The boss carder explained that 
the tension gear was okeh for one size bobbin, while 
it was all wrong for the other, causing too much ten- 
sion to be placed on the roving. 
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We also found that keeping a room too warm would 
cause roving to break back in the creels. The heat 
causes the fibres to be rather fluffy instead of com- 
pact, as they should be. 

This has a tendency to weaken the strand con- 
siderably. 


At present I am making 85s filling out of 10-hank 
roving, double, using the wooden middle roll. We use 
American cotton, 1 3/16-inch staple. I am also mak- 
ing 60s warp from 8-hank roving, using the same mid- 
dle roll as used for my filling. We are getting very 
good results now. 

If the aforementioned proves of any benefit to 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4775”, I would appreciate hearing 
from him. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4855. 





Controlling Bad Work from the Card Room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


With reference to questions by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4759,” I do not think this party should be so much 
concerned about methods of handling bad work 
from the card room; that is, slugs, black oil and so 
on. About the only problem I have of this kind is 
singlings, doublings and tangled roving. These, of 
course, we have to fight all the time at its source, 
and we have methods of identifying the responsible 
party on all bad work. We allow five bobbins per 
week per frame hand on bad work. Any operative 
running in excess of this amount is charged five 
cents each for the total number of bobbins made. 


As to methods of taking care of other bad work, 
consisting of black oil, slugs, etc., I do not think a 
man should be satisfied with a job where these con- 
ditions exist. I know that they can be almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 

First, I would say that this contributor will find 
this black oil probably starting on his drawing 
frames. I would advise him to thoroughly clean his 
drawing frames at suitable intervals to keep them 
free of any tabs or lint or black oil in bearings. He 
will probably find most of this black oil off drawing 
coming from coiler heads. I would take these coiler 
heads out, thoroughly clean tracks and gears with 
gasoline, putting a very small amount of oil in the 
bearings only. I think he can get by nicely without 
oiling the coiler heads track at all. 

He should be sure that all clearers on drawing 
are kept clean and should never let the clearer waste 
back up on top and bottom clearers enough to bite 
off and go through into the sliver. These bits of 
scavenger waste will remain in the stock right on 
through the spinning. After the drawing has been 
taken care of, probably 50 per cent of this bad work 
will have disappeared. 

Now I would go through the fly frames, including 
slubbers, keeping the bobbin and spindle gears 
clean, the inside of bobbins clean, roller beam, top 
and bottom rolls, and again watch the top and bot- 
tom clearers and never allow them to load excessive- 
ly. Carriages and flys, of course, should be kept free 
from any excessive accumulation. I would say to 
thoroughly clean each doff would do the job nicely. 
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This may seem rather a condensed suggestion, but 
it will take care of the trouble if these rules are re- 
ligiously followed. 

Lastly, I would urge every overseer to fight the 
excessive use of oil everywhere. I doubt if one per 
cent of the mills ever approach the correct method 
of oiling, and much damage is done by the use of too 
much oil. 

I am satisfied that if these suggestions are carried 
out “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4759” can eliminate the system 
of paying spinners for taking out this bad work in 


‘the spinning, or at least cut out 95 per cent of the 


money it is costing him now. I have seen mills of 
30,000 spindles make as much as 1,000 or 1,200 bob- 
bins of this bad work per day and pay spinners 
$25.00 to $30.00 per day for taking it out. Personal- 
ly, I think we should accept no excuse for such con- 
ditions, since they are all wrong. 

I am not going to suggest further means of taking 
care of bad work after it is made, other than these 
described by which we keep up with our singlings 
and doublings, which is a simple matter of having 
different chalk colors or different marks for each op- 


erative. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4763. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4759” wishes some discus- 
sion as to how to control bad work which comes from 
the card room te the spinning room; that is, the 
slugs, black oil, etc., in the roving. 

The first thing to do is to educate the speeder 
tenders. This can be done if approached in the prop- 
er manner. It is just as easy to make good roving 
as it is to make bad roving. One of the first essen- 
tials is for the overseer and second hand to always 
be near in their own practices and habits. If they 
do this the help under them will become neat and 
clean also. This has been proven by example and 
observation. 

There are two main causes for excessive bad rov- 
ing. One is too high a speed on the frames which 
causes the ends to break. When a frame is stopped 
to make a piecing, the operative is not making any 
money, and if this breakage occurs very often, they 
become discouraged and careless, hurrying and neg- 
lecting. A slower speed will increase production by 
reducing the percentage of stoppage. 

Black oil is mostly caused by the person handling 
the roving not having clean hands. Sometimes a 
section man will have a break down and take out 
the gears, put them in a roving box and carry them 
to the machine shop. The next time this box is used 
for roving a great many bobbins will be marked with 
oil and grease. This should be watched carefully. 

Slugs are mostly caused by clearer waste. This 
should be picked from the clearers often, starting 
right back at the draw frames. Another cause is 
blowing off with a paper or cloth during th eoperation. 

I do not believe it is necessary to pay a premium 
for taking out bad work. This should be taught as 
a part of the spinner’s work. 


CARDER (MASS.) 
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Buyers I Have Met. 


In which a salesman revives a discussion we all had a 
lot of fun with some months ago. If you have some- 
thing on your chest, let's have it. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


’"Way back in the August, 1928, issue of COTTON 
I read an article, and I must say a good one, en- 
titled “Textile Salesmen I Have Met.” In my hum- 
ble way, I hope to relate the opposite side of the 
picture; that is, I would like to tell of buyers I have 
come in contact with. And right here in the begin- 
ning, I would like to state that some of the closest 
friendships of my life have been made by being able 
to meet some buyers, and some of the very closest 
of these are some who do not give me much, if any 
business. 

First, we have the man who is quick to act. Up- 
on greeting him, he allows you to state your business 
at once, and he immediately replies, “ship me so 
much,” or quite often, “not in the market now.” He 
then makes it plain that he is a very busy man and 
has no further time to exchange idle talk about the 
weather, business, etc. It is a case of, “sorry, but 
the interview is at an end; hope to see you again 
some day.” 

Second, we have the man who always welcomes a 
salesman, not every time with a large order, but, at 
least, with a cheerful greeting. He seems to enjoy 
discussing conditions in general of the entire terri- 
tory covered by the salesman. I believe that in the 
majority of cases the buyer is richer by having had 
this interview too, for it is a fact that almost every 
salesman knows something that would benefit a buy- 
er if he would only listen. Hence, by listening to 
this salesman who has gathered together facts that 
in many cases prove valuable from having called 
elsewhere, the buyer has a chance to obtain very 
cheaply something of value to him. 

Third, we have the man of few words who is al- 
ways very courteous and a thorough gentleman. Yet, 
he only listens and smiles and will never give the 
salesman a chance to show him anything by asking 
questions as to this point or that point. In short, he 
is so very nice, yet apparently so uninterested that 
the salesman is at a loss as to how to proceed. 

Fourth, I have in mind the buyer who is not so 
pleasant to think about. I am sorry to say that there 
are still a few buyers in the world who try every way 
possible to insult salesmen. These men are the 
“know-it-alls” and it seems that all salesmen call- 
ing on this class of buyers always leave with a bad 
taste in their mouths. 

I have in mind one or two men, former buyers, 
who decided they would like to try selling goods. 
One of these men in particular, after having been 
on the road a few months, was asked by a salesman 
how he liked salesmanship. He said at once that his 
business was poor and it appeared to him that ev- 
ery man on the road, especially those who used to 
call to see him when he was a buyer, were knocking 
him, which made it all rather hard. The fact is, the 
men on the road never stooped to knock this man, 
but on the other hand none ever attempted to give 
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him a boost. It just wouldn’t have been human na- 
ture for them to have done so. 

Being now past middle age, and having been call- 
ing on the trade for more than twenty years, I feel 
that life has been good to me. It is true that should 
I have stayed at home each night, instead of knock- 
ing about from pillar to post, the chances are that 
I would have been better off in a material way, but 
by so doing I might not have been able to form some 
of the acquaintances I now have, which I treasure 
very highly. I am also thankful for having met the 
few undesirables I have come in contact with, for 
it makes me feel so much closer to the others. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4792. 


Further Opinions Concerning Starch 
on Loom Belts. 


Two practical men tell why fixers put corn starch 
on the weave room belts. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the July issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4768” asked, 
why do fixers put starch on loom belts. Being a fixer 
myself, I feel that I can qualify for answering the 
question. 

We all know that a loom belt slips some, especially 
on the pick of the loom. When a loom belt becomes 
slacker than it should be, the slip becomes excessive. 
This excessive slip will cause a gum to form on the 
face of the belt, thereby causing the belt to “lope” and 
jerk. This jerking in the belt is transmitted to the 
loom and causes the loom to jerk. 

I have found that by taking the belt up to the 
proper tightness and putting a little starch on it to 
overcome the gum formed on the face, after which 
the gum is wiped off, will prove very sat‘sfactory. 
Of course many fixers will put starch on the belt and 
leave it slack. This is just a waste of time and should 
not be allowed at all. 

On the individual motor driven loom, gear driven 
the friction allows enough slip to absorb some of the 
jar on the pick of the loom. The gear drive being 
positive, there is practically no jerk when the loom 
picks, 

My practice on 40-inch looms is to have the belts 
tight enough to enable the starting of the loom with- 
out helping the belt along any when the reed is two 
inches from the fell of the cloth. C. W. (GA.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I read with a great deal of interest the letter in 
COTTON by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4768” entitled, “Why 
Do Loom Fixers Put Starch on Belts?” 

From the wording of his article I gather that he is 
under the impression that starch is applied to belts 
for the purpose of producing slippage. I have used 
a good bit of starch in my rounds, but I have never 
used it for this purpose. I have never had any prac- 
tical experience fixing looms, but in cloth rooms I 
have used starch to good advantage in cases where a 
belt has become so oily as to interfere with its best 
operation, and also in cases where too much belt dress- 
ing has been applied. In these cases starch will ab- 
sorb the oil or dressing. It may then be brushed off, 
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leaving the belt in good condition. 

I think any loom should have some slippage in the 
belt. I do not mean by this that a loom will not run 
otherwise, but I do not believe that a loom will give 
as good results if there is no slippage simply because 
of the fact that the loom will be jerked to pieces if 
there is none. CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4849. 


‘‘Wash’’ Says ‘‘It’’ Depends Upon the Man. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I was very interested in the article concerning 
college students and practical men, written by “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4673” in the January issue. In closing 
his article he stated that he would like to hear from 
“OLD-TIMER” and “WASH.” 

Let me say that for the first time “OLD-TIMER” 
is put down as a great man—discovered at last. A 
great man is one that does most to help humanity, and 
many monuments stand today in memory of many 
great men that have done less than “OLD-TIMER.” 


I am of the opinion that knowledge and skill are 
two of the qualities of a practical man. His knowledge 
must include a good working knowledge of the ma- 
terials with which he works. 

Remember what Mr. C. S. Tatum, of Raleigh, N. 
C., said in the report of the Henderson meeting, which 
appeared in the June, 1929 issue of COTTON? He 
stated that he happened to be one of those rare speci- 
mens who knew something about the spinning value 
of cotton, and that he had picked cotton out of a ware- 
house with the spinning qualities in mind, which en- 
abled him to improve the breaking strength from 
eight to ten pounds. Such specimens are rare indeed 
and only long practical training can produce them. 

When we hire a man we ask him what has been 
his experience, of how many months or years duration. 
I am afraid that too much consideration is given to 
the period of time the applicant has followed a certain 
trade. We should consider the success he has attain- 
ed during that time, not merely the number of years 
he has served. 

There is a vast difference in experience, as it is 
generally interpreted, and success. When we think of 
a person gaining experience we think of him as per- 
forming given operations. Then when we think of a 
successful person we think of a person performing 
some operation, if he is an operative, better than the 
average person could perform it. 

Too many people are still of the opinion that suc- 
cessful work depends on the number of times the 
operation or work has been performed. This, howev- 
er, depends mainly on the mental attitude of the 
worker in doing the work. 

Let us take a simple mechanical operation: If a 
workman performs his work in a mechanical way, that 
is, unthinkingly, the chances are that he is not per- 
forming it in a successful manner. But on the other 
hand, if he can, by careful thought and correct ma- 
nipulation of the various controlling levers, economize 
in time by eliminating unnecessary motions, his work 
has been successful, regardless of the number of times 
he has performed the operation. 
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requires special heddles designed 
and shaped to suit the character- 
istics of the fabric. 

The Flat Steel Duplex Heddle 
permits maximum count—50% 
more than heretofore obtained 
with the ordinary heddle on the 
same width frame, 


The Scientific Crimping 

The exclusive and scientifically 
designed crimping of the top hed- 
dle rod slot keeps the heddle from 
turning on the rod—holding it in 
absolutely true position for best 
results. 


The Special Center Eye 


with its super polish permits this 
heddle to give unequalled results— 
both as to quality and quantity of 
production. The eye will not jag, 
chafe or break the threads. 

An ideal heddle for Sheetings, 
Denims and all close-sley cotton 
fabrics. 

Made in rust-proof and nickel 
finish. 

Send for sample of this heddle 
and you can study at first hand 
the advantages we claim for it. 
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In the first case, the worker is allowing his phy- 
sical powers to gain precedence over his mental abil- 
ity and in a short time he becomes as the machine he 
operates, merely mechanical. In the latter case, how- 
ever, the worker is alive to his opportunities and 
makes every movement count. 

I think the foregoing proves that ‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4673” was correct when he said: “I do believe 
though, that the college student with three or four 
years of training and five years of practical experience 
would be worth more to any mill than a man with ten 
years of practical experience and no college training.” 

However, when everything said by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4673” in his splendid article and that said by me 
in this article is taken into consideration, I believe 
that most of the readers will agree that success or 
failure really depends upon the man. 

WASH (R. I.) 


Which Puts in the Twist? 


Still more ideas as to whether the traveler or the 
spindle does it. You can still join the discussion. 
Let us hear from you. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I am glad to see the old question come up again 
as to which puts the twist in the yarn, the spindle or 
the traveler? This is like working a puzzle—it is 
hard to understand until it is worked out, then it is 
so plain that you wonder why it was so necessary to 
give it so much thought. 

The traveler puts the twist in the yarn and the 
spindle hasn’t any more to do with it than the belt 
that drives the frame. The spindle, bobbin and the 
yarn that is being wound on the bobbin are all used 
to transmit power from the band to the traveler. This 
is the reason we become confused at times and think 
the spindle puts the twist in the yarn. If there were 
a separate arrangement to drive the traveler on a spin- 
ning frame like there is to drive the flyer on a 
fly frame, there wouldn’t be any confusion as to which 
puts in the twist. 

I would like for the reader to visualize the yarn 
as a belt to pull the traveler. Then we will know that 
there are three things that will affect the speed of 
the traveler—the speed of the spindle, the size of the 
bobbin and the speed of the front steel roll. 

The speed of the front roll and the spindle are 
the same at all times, regardless of the size of the 
bobbin. However, as the bobbin increases in diameter 
because of the yarn being wound on it, the speed of 
the traveler will change. Therefore, if the spindle 
puts the twist in the yarn, the twist should be the 
same at all times, but if the traveler puts it in, there 
will be a difference in the twist in proportion to the 
change in speed of the traveler. There is a difference 
in the twist in the yarn on a full and empty bobbin, 
but this difference is so small that it is not noticeable 
in the yarn itself. 

We will consider, as an illustration, 30s yarn, and 
a front roll speed of 120 turns per minute. Say we 
want a minimum twist of 26.40 turns per inch, which 
is about standard for this number of yarn. The trav- 
eler would have to make 9952 turns per minute, as 
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there would be 377 inches of yarn to be twisted per 
minute. This is to be wound on a bobbin 15/16-inch 
in diameter, hence it will take approximately 3 inches 
to go around the bobbin. Therefore, for every three 
inches of yarn the traveler must fall behind the bobbin 
one turn, or for 377 inches it would fall behind 126 
turns. Therefore, the spindle will turn 9,952 +- 126, 
or 10,078 turns per minute. The spindle speed being 
the same all the time, the speed of the traveler will 
increase as the diameter of the bobbin becomes larger. 
Thus when the bobbin is 154-inch in diameter, which 
is about the size of the average full bobbin of 30s 
yarn, it will take four inches to go around the bobbin, 
and as there is the same amount coming from the roll 
per minute as there was when the roll was three 
inches in circumference, the traveler will make on this 
size bobbin only 94 turns less than the spindle. There- 
fore, the traveler will make 10,078 — 94 — 9,984 
r.p.m. This would give a twist of 26.53 turns per 
inch, or a gain of about one-half of one per cent. 

For further proof, I will compare the flyer on a 
fly frame with the traveler on a spinning frame. The 
bebbin and flyer en a fly frame are driven from a dif- 
ferent shaft. This is necessary on account of the 
difference in speed that either the flyer or bobbin 
must have in order to take care of the roving coming 
from the rolls, and it must vary on account of the 
diameter of the bobbin. With the spinning frame, 
it is the traveler that runs at a variable speed, but on 
the fly frame it is the bobbin, and this causes the rov- 
ing to have the same twist in it at all times. 


Now if the bobbin and spindle put in the twist on 
the spinning frame, the bobbin and bobbin gear would 
put it in on the fly frame, for they do exactly the 
same thing as the bobbin and spindle on the spinning 
frame. C. P. J. (S. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will attempt to explain to “J. R. (Ga.)” the two 
questions he recently asked about the traveler and 
spindle. 

He first asked which puts the twist in the yarn, 
the traveler or the spindle. I will try to prove that 
the traveler is mainly responsible for the twisting. 
In Fig. 1 we will assume that a is the traveler. Now 
we all know the guide ring is over the center of the 
spindle and why it is. We also know that to twist 
anything we hold one end and turn the other. The 
rolls hold one end of the yarn as a starting point. 
Now if there is a guide in place of the traveler and 
this guide fixed, there will be no twist in the yarn 
due to the fact yarn will be drawn through the guide 
by the spindle without any rotary motion to impart 
twist to the yarn. If “J. R. (GA.)” will hold the trav- 
eler on a frame and turn the frame slowly he will see 
this point. 

“J. R.” also asked if the traveler and spindle put 
the twist in jointly. Yes, they do, for one is depend- 
ent upon the other. 

He also asked if the traveler moves at a faster 
rate of speed when the bobbin is full than when empty. 
The traveler moves faster when the bobbin diameter 
ig greater. Let us assume a speed of 10,000 r.p.m. 
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and a delivery by the front roll of 394 inches per min- 
ute; also, an empty bobbin diameter of %-inch and 
a full bobbin diameter of 114-inch. Then, by the fol- 
lowing calculations we may answer his last question: 

In Fig. 1 d equals the diameter of the empty bob- 
bin, while D equals the diameter of the full bobbin. 

inches del. per minute 

Therefore, ————————————- — ag of traveler. 
7 X dia. of bobbin. 

Using the preceding formula, we can find the speeds 
of the traveler by the following calculations: 

394 

——_—_—_—— = 100 r.p.m. lag when winding on 

8.1416 & 1.25 
D; hence, 10,000 — 100 — 9,900 r.p.m. speed of trav- 
eler when winding on D. 

394 

—_—_—_——_—— = 200 r.p.m. lag when winding on 

3.1416 X .625 
d; then, 10,000 — 200 — 9,800 r.p.m., speed of trav- 
eler when winding on the smaller diameter. 

Thus we see that the speed of the traveler increases 


as the diameter increases. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4870. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was very much interested in the question recently 
asked by “J. R. (GA.)” as to which puts the twist in 
the yarn, the spindle or the traveler, along with the 
question he asked concerning the fastest speed of the 
traveler. He wanted to know whether the traveler 
moved the fastest when the bobbin was empty or full. 
I would suggest the following for “J. R.’s” consider- 
ation: 

First, pick up a bobbin full of warp yarn and note 
the length of traverse on the first stroke and on the 
last stroke. Possibly it has a 7-inch stroke on the 
first traverse and 4 inches on the last traverse. The 
diameter of the bobbin itself is 1-inch, while the diam- 
eter of the full bobbin is 2 inches. Perhaps a 2-inch 
ring is being used on the frame. Note also the direc- 
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tion the bobbin would travel if it were on a spindle 
revolving; also, note in what direction the yarn is 
wound on the bobbin. It will be seen that the yarn is 
wound onto the bobbin in the opposite direction to 
that taken by the spindle. 


Now let us take a filling bobbin full of yarn. We 
may assume that it has a 7-inch traverse and a stroke 
of approximately 2 inches. At the top of the stroke 
the yarn is, practically speaking, wound onto a bare 
bobbin which has a diameter of approximately 14-inch, 
and at the bottom of the stroke the yarn is being 
wound onto a full bobbin approximately 114-inch in 
diameter. Using a spindle speed of 7,000 r.p.m. for 
both the warp and filling, we have the following ap- 
proximate figures for variations in surface speeds: 
warp bobbin (empty), 21,980 inches; warp bobbin 
(full), 43960 inches; filling bobbin (empty), 10,990 
inches; and filling bobbin (full), 32,970 inches. 


Let us assume a traveler is being used that is 


neither too light nor too heavy. The full bobbin of 


yarn has sufficient density. 


The traveler for warp would show very little 
change in speed on warp wind at different sections or 
intervals of the stroke while the bobbin was being 
filled, but the traveler on filling would show consid- 
erable change in speed at the top and bottom of each 
stroke, due to the method used in building yarn on a 
bobbin for filling. 

The traveler has to lag in its revolving; in other 
words, it must follow the spindle with slightly less 
speed in order to have the yarn wind on the bobbin. 
It is noticeable that yarn is wound tighter on a smaller 
diameter—due possibly to the angle of pull. 

From the foregoing it seems to me that “J. R.” 
should be able to answer his last question—that is, 
that on the larger diameters the traveler moves the 
fastest. 

The writer does not know of any article that has 
gone into this subject so clearly as the article, ‘“Theo- 
retical Twist Versus Actual Twist,” by Armand F. 
Bissonette, F. P. Sheldon & Sons mill engineers, which 
was published in the house organ of the Victor Ring 
Traveler Company some months ago. This article 
was reprinted in the September, 1930, issue of 
CoTToN. This article would probably answer all of 
“J. R.’S” questions. 

Now to answer the question asked by him as to 
which puts the twist in the yarn, the spindle or the 
traveler, I will say that I consider both very necessary 
factors for putting in twist. Possibly the variation 
in twist, (assuming the yarn is perfectly even in diam- 
eter, no thick and thin spots) if there is variation, 
would be due to irregular friction or drag on traveler. 
As to which of the two does the work, would probably 
only be a matter of opinion in that the traveler winds 
on and assists with the twisting. The spindle assists 
with the twisting and pulls the traveler by means of 
the yarn. What good would the twisting be if the 
yarn was not wound onto something and what could 
the traveler do in winding if it was not pulled around 
and twist inserted into the yarn? 

The traveler also regulates the tension, but, on 
the other hand, if the spindle speed should be decreased 
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or increased it would tend to alter the tension. There- 
fore, it appears that one means just about as much 
as the other. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4871. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Which puts the twist in the yarn—the spindle or 
the traveler? is the substance of the question asked 
by “J. R. (GA.)” in the July issue of COTTON. 

I will say that the spindle is responsible for the 
twist, for as we all know, the spindle is driven from 
the cylinder, and if we wish to add or take out twist, 
what do we do? We change the twist gear which is 
driven by the cylinder gear. Of course the traveler 
has much to do with putting in twist, as it revolves 
with the spindle. However it is also governed by the 
spindle, so we can readily see that the spindle is the 
back-bone of all the twist. 

Now this only represents one man’s opinion. I 
would like to see what others think. 

1. 2 Ce 





Defects in Card Room Rovings. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are many defects present in speeder and in- 
termediate rovings when these are presented to the 
spinning frames, and I would like to discuss in this 
article some remedies for these defects. 

It is not possible to eliminate all defects during the 
spinning process; there is a possibility that they will 
pass into the yarn, therefore, and cause a great amount 
of trouble in subsequent processes. Much can be done 
at the spinning frames if the frame tenders are care- 
ful and conscientious in attending to their work, and 
this is naturally expected, but the real responsibility 
for defects in rovings is with the carding department, 
and it is the duty of those in charge of this branch to 
pay the requisite attention to the following points: 
quality and nature of raw material; suitability of ma- 
chine settings and speeds for cotton being worked; 
drawing frame sizing; and degree of expertness of em- 
ployees. 

It is not possible in an article of this description 
to deal as fully as is required for a comprehensive an- 
alysis of the points mentioned, therefore, roving de- 
fects will be dealt with separately. 


Uneven Rovings. 


The primary consideration when dealing with a 
roving that is uneven in diameter is one of the quality 
and constitution of the cotton mix used. It is well 
known that when certain types of cotton are mixed 
together and each one varies in staple length to a 
marked degree, that a mixing of this description will 
produce an uneven roving, even though machine set- 
tings, speeds and methods of operation may be all that 
anyone could desire. A cotton mix that possesses an 
excessive amount of waste will also produce an uneven 
roving. These irregularities in roving will exist in the 
finished yarn, although doubling at the spinning frame 
will eliminate a certain percentage of them. 

In dealing with the question of raw material it is 
apparent that the quality of cotton mix, and there- 
fore the cost, should be the lowest that is commensu- 
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rate with the desired quality of yarn. Assuming that 
the quality of yarn produced must conform to certain 
standards of appearance, strength, evenness, etc., then 
we must regard this as a fixed factor that must not 
be allowed to vary. A customer in purchasing yarn 
from the same mill at regular intervals desires a 
standard quality, and has no patience with a yarn that 
is good today and bad tomorrow. It is, therefore, the 
duty of the spinner to supply yarn of real quality all 
the time, and knowing the efficiency of his machines, as 
well as the approximate type of cotton required to give 
a certain quality of finished product, he should be able 
to do this. It will thus be seen that raw materials, 
machines and mill organization are closely linked to- 
gether. 


It follows also that if the maximum results are 
being obtained from machinery in regard to roller set- 
tings, speeds, etc., and the methods of operation are 
as efficient as possible, that the quality of raw materi- 
al used will be lower, and therefore cheaper, than if 
methods of operation and machinery were of 80 per 
cent efficiency. We may then arrive at the conclusion 
that the quality of yarn produced must be standard, 
and that the cost of raw material can, to a certain 
minimum, decrease as efficiency of machinery and op- 
erations increase. 


As the ebject of this article is to deal with the de- 
feets usually found in card room rovings, it will be 
assumed that a cotton mix of suitable value is being 
used and that the sliver from the drawing frame is as 
near perfection as is practically possible. 


The action of the drafting rollers at the slubber is 
often responsible for decided unevenness in the roving. 
The bottom rollers, which are positively driven, should 
not be strained; each square should fit into its socket 
so that it is a tight fit and will run perfectly true. 
The flutes should be in good cendition and free from 
accumulations of hard foreign matter. - The top leath- 
er covered rollers are driven by frictional contact, 
therefore their rotation is not positive and anything 
tending to hinder their rotation should be removed. If 
the cap nebs are not set in line, these rollers tend to 
bind in their bearings. Worn saddles, lack of oil, ac- 
cumulations of waste on the roller ends—all of this 
will cause erratic motion of these rollers. Solid dou- 
ble boss rollers not covered with the same thickness 
of leather, rollers in service after they have worn hol- 
low and lost their grip on the sliver, and badly spliced 
piecings of roller skins will also cause this defect. 


Stretched Roving. 


Stretched roving may be due to the frame running 
for a considerable time with a broken end, and piecing 
up of ends on bobbins that are too small in diameter 
to wind correctly. The frame tender often tries to rem- 
edy this latter defect by putting on the spindle an- 
other partly built bobbin that is slightly larger in di- 
ameter than the others, thus causing the attenuated 
roving to stretch in accommodating itself to the in- 
creased diameter. In cases similar to this the overseer 
must insist that the tender doffs the bobbin and ai- 
lows the spindle to run bare until doffing time. Of 
course the proper thing to do is to see that the ends 
are pieced up as they break. 
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=manufactured. To begin with, every bit of canvas: 
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= made of round, specially tempered spring steel, and 
zresilient galvanized strap bands riveted both cross- 
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zive bottom yet devised. Top rims are bound with 
: Chrome leather. Basket shoes can be replaced when 
2 worn. 
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You pay no more for the better, longer service 
=: Rockweave products assure... . If you are interested ? 
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? further information free. When you write for cat- 
= alog, or send your order, address 


ROCK WEAVE MILLS 


CANVAS PRODUCTS DIVISION DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 
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A Sulphur Black — 


Du Pont SULFOGENE CARBON 46 
GRAINS are non-dusting. | 





bD. PONT chemists have succeed- 
ed in producing sulphur black in the 
form of crystals or grains. 
Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains are 
non-dusting. They can be handled in 
drug room and dye house without 
the danger of flying particles con- 


taminating other materials. 


Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains are 
instantly dispersable in water. Or- 
dinary sulphur black powders are 
not easily dispersable in water, hav- 
ing a tendency to float on the surface, 
and are wetted out with difficulty. 


They disperse instantly in water 





Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains are very easily reduced be- 


cause of their property of quick dispersion. 


Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains because of their physical 
form are more stable than powder. They can be stored for 


longer periods of time without deterioration. 


Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains contain only a minimum 
amount of copper and will be added to our line of copper- 
controlled colors. They are suitable for use in dyeing 


material which is to be rubberized. 


We suggest the use of this improved product in your 
dyeing operations. Without adding to your dyeing costs, it 
will give you the benefit of a more stable, more easily dis- 
persed copper-free product, and reduce to a minimum the 
danger of loss by contamination of goods in process. 


Sulfogene Carbon 4G Grains are OL PONT 


highly concentrated. They cost no QYFSTIFFS 


more than the powdered brands. 


REG. U.S. DAT.OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


Sales Offices in Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ill., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I., and San Francisco, 
(al. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Heavy Chemicals Division, Sterling Tower Building, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 
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Another cause of stretched rovings is unequal di- 
ameters of empty bobbins. When a frame has been 
started up after doffing, the winding speed can only 
be made to suit one diameter bobbin. If bobbins of 
excessive diameter are used the roving wound on will 
be stretched, and the ends will break frequently. All 
bobbins should be of the same diameter. When new 
bobbins are ordered it is well to specify that they be 
made according to a sample supplied by the firm order- 
ing them. When new bobbins arrive they should be 
tested with a bobbin gauge before being put in circu- 
lation, and each one that does not conform to the 
standard should be rejected. It is advisable to keep 
to one firm of bobbin makers, I believe. I am also of 
the opinion that it is advisable to avoid buying second 
hand bobbins as far as possible. All empty bobbins 
when not in use should be stored in a dry place, and 
bobbins that are useless should be scrapped so that 
they will not be used by mistake. 


Stretched rovings may also be caused by running 
the frame with an unsuitable builder wheel. The frame 
may start well and develop snapped ends at a later 
period, the tender having to periodically let out the 
rack to overcome this. A suitable builder wheel over- 
comes this difficulty. 


Overtwisted Rovings. 


Of course the main object of inserting twist at any 
of the roving frames is to bind together the fibers so 
that the roving will unwind without breaking when in 
the creel of the next machine. Very often it is neces- 
sary to insert a little extra twist owing to atmospheric 
conditions or to a sudden change in the nature of the 
cotton mixing. Generally, the minimum twist that 
can be inserted in accordance with the lowest number 
of end breakages at the frame, and suitable unwind- 
ing of roving in the spinning process, is desirable. Too 
much twist increases production costs, and the work 
of the spinning frame draft rollers. 


Undertwisted Rovings. 


Very often in striving to obtain a high production 
per spindle insufficient twist is inserted and this re- 
sults in abnormal end breakages, which seriously re- 
duces production. It is impossible to lay down a hard- 
and-fast rule concerning twist to be applied to any 
mill. It is necessary to be perfectly familiar with the 
specific conditions. The insertion of twist in the 
card room is a matter that must be determined by ob- 
servation and experiment. It is then possible to strike 
the happy medium between over and undertwisted rov- 
ings. 


Oilstained Rovings. 


Oil stains on roving is an evil that is very fre- 
quently met with. A careful examination of the stains 
in roving that occur over a long period will be suffi- 
cient to convince one that most of these stains occur 
in the card room, and are generally due to careless 
oiling of the various parts, 


When oiling rollers a special can should be used 
and the oil should leave the can in drops. The person 
responsible for this oiling should be constantly re- 
minded of the necessity of taking every precaution to 
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‘*Hurricane’’ Automatic Loop Dryer 
Rapid drying under ideal condi- 


suannasaaeentt 


heat and power. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
3351 Stokley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dryers for ALL Textiles 


from Raw Stocks to Finished Fabrics 21 


AUTOMATIC . : : : 
tions—no tension—no direct con- =: 

LOOP DRYERS: tact with heated surfaces. E 
AUTOMATIC Uniform drying at moderate tem- : 
SKEIN YARN peratures, Automatically Controll- = 
DRYERS: ed, if necessary. : 
CONDITIONING For operating either separately or : 
MACHINES: in conjunction with Dryers. 3 
Improved machines for drying =: 

STOCK large quantities of cotton or wool : 
DRYERS: stock quickly with a minimum of =: 
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Look at the 
clearness of 
ULTRA- 
DEX TRINE 
even after 
standing 
overnight. 
Use it for 
finishing and 
notice the 
im prove- 
ment in your 
results. 
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Please apply for samples and 
particulars to the manufacturers :— 
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W. A. SCHOLTEN’S Chemical Works, Ltd. 
Textile Dept., GRONINGEN (Holland) 


Agents wanted in every Textile Centre of the U. S. A.! 
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prevent stains. 

In oiling spindles it is advisable to proceed in the 
following manner: At a certain doffing time the bob- 
bins should be doffed and taken clear of the frame. 
The top of the lifter should be free from empty bob- 
bins. The lifter can then be placed in its lowest posi- 
tion, thus exposing as much of the spindle as possible. 
An oily wad can then be passed over the spindle on 
the part where the lifter traverses, which prevents 
surplus oil being spread on adjacent parts of the ma- 
chine during the revolving of the spindles. This is 
the only safe method of oiling spindles and the time 
lost in the operation is infinitesimal when compared 
with the benefits that accrue. 

Bobbins that are empty should not be allowed to 
lie on the floor, nor should they be allowed to remain 
under the frame, as in both cases they are liable to 
become dirt or oil stained and placed on the spindles 
without special precautions being taken to make sure 
that they are clean. All cracked or broken bobbins 
should be scrapped immediately. Bobbin boxes should 
be kept clean and placed in such positions that oil drop- 
pings from overhead bearings will not touch them. 
Much can be done in preventing stains by careful 
frame tenders, who are alive to the evil results of them. 

It may be mentioned that loose boss rollers should 
never be oiled from a can. It is not difficult to pre- 
pare a special tin with flanged sides that is equal in 
width to the length of a shaft. Two strips of flannel 
are placed in the tin and are soaked with oil. Several 
shafts are then placed in the tin and rolled in contact 
with the flannels. The middle portion of each shaft 
is untouched. This method insures efficient lubrica- 
tion of the shafts, is faster than oiling by a can, econo- 
mizes in the use of oil, and does not leave surplus oil 
on the shafts. 


Slubs. 


Slubs are one of the commonest of cardroom evils, 
and are not easily disposed of. It is hardly possible 
to enumerate all of the sources from which this evil 
might spring. Some of the most prominent are: Ac- 
cumulations of fly picked up by the roving in its pass- 
age from the creel to the spindle; dirt and fly: accumu- 
lations on the creel rods, traverse rail, rollers, flats, 
flyer eye, flyer leg and presser. When the ceiling and 
overhead driving shafts and drums are cleaned, a vast 
amount of loose fly is disturbed, so it is good practice 
to stop any nearby frames while this cleaning is being 
done. One can only advocate the greatest possible 
cleanliness of machinery and room if slubs are to be 
brought within a reasonable proportion. It is the only 
possible method of removing them. 


Hard Piecings. 


Hard piecings are caused by inexperienced or 
careless tenders giving the roving an additional num- 
ber of turns of twist with the hands in order to thread 
the roving through the slot into the hollow flyer leg, 
before piecing the end. This piecing is sometimes 
made worse than usual by the operatives moistening 
the thumb and finger in order to twist the end of the 
roving into the attenuated roving issuing from the 
rollers. To prevent these piecings being made it is 
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necessary to instruct new help to avoid the afore- 
mentioned evils by drawing all the extra twisted rov- 
ing up the flyer leg and removing this so that a portion 
of the good roving can be joined to that issuing from 
the rollers and a sound piecing be made. Any old help 
that persists in making these bad piecings should be 
dealt with severely. 


Mixed Revings. 


The consequent evils of mixed rovings are very 
well known, and although it is possible to mix rovings 
in the card room so that disastrous effects may be 
seen in this department, (I am speaking of the mixing 
of different slubber and intermediate hanks) the real 
trouble occurs when rovings of different hanks are 
put in the spinning frame creels in mistake for rovings 
of a standard hank. 

When a mill is producing an extensive range of 
counts it is necessary to have speeder hank rovings 
of several different hanks. When several different 
quality yarns are being produced, such as combed, low, 
medium, high quality carded, and the same hank rov- 
ing is used for two or more qualities, it is quite often 
found that mixing is taking place at the spinning 
frame. Yarn produced from mixed rovings often 
passed into the next process, causing a great amount 
of trouble. It is, therefore, of vital importance to de- 
vise some system for preventing the occurrence of 
roving and yarn mixes. The best method of prevent- 
ing this defect is to take into consideration the short- 
comings of the personnel of the department. 

The writer has in mind a mill that was producing 
several qualities of yarn from a standard hank roving, 
and was constantly being troubled. with yarn mixes. 
The mill employed a day and night shift. To over- 
come mixing, the mill employed an elaborate system 
of marking bobbins with different colored chalks. In 
theory the system was perfect. In practice it produced 
chaos. The help simply would not mark the bobbins 
properly and yarn mixes increased. 

After giving the matter a great deal of thought, 
the mill management decided to use a different colored 
bobbin tip for each quality of roving. Special boxes 
were provided to accommodate the different colored 
bobbins, and each color was kept to its own box. Sev- 
eral penalties were imposed on those who mixed these 
bobbins and a determined effort was made to educate 
the help to the new system. Much expenditure was 
embodied in the purchase of new bobbins, but the 
beneficial results obtained quite outweighed this. Also, 
the rovings were free from chalk marks which are 
detrimental in certain classes of yarns. The trouble 
of mixed yarns practically disappeared in a few weeks. 

Even when a mill is producing speeder rovings of 
five or six different hanks the system of using dif- 
ferent colored bobbins works very well. In addition 
to these systems it is necessary for other precautions 
to be observed. Speeder bobbin boxes should be suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate one doffing of full bob- 
bins without these bobbins being piled on top of the 
box, in which case there is danger that several bobbins 
will drop off the top and will perhaps be mixed with 
others of a different hank. Each box should have one 
bobbin that is ticketed, showing number of frame, 
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ORK in an industrial 
plant is often done by a 
trained operator who has become 
virtually an automaton. He 
accomplishes various acts almost 


unconsciously or in apparent 


abstraction. He’s a mechanism attached to his machine —a 
Robot. “He can do his work blindfolded,” says a manager. 
“Why bother to have good illumination here ?” 

But—the production of just such workers has many times 


been proved to increase from 10 to more than 15 per cent 
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The Cooper Hewitt Spectrum shows that more than 90% 
of its luminosity is made up of the cool, yellow-green rays 


— the hest-seeing light rays known to science. 








when they are given adequate and 


proper light to work under. 
Naturally ! Because more than 70 
per cent of a// our actions—auto- 
matic or not—are directed and 


timed by vision. Poor light, too, 


means eye-fatigue, nerve-fatigue, sleepiness, inethciency. 
This is why COOPER HEWITT mercury-vapor illum- 

ination improves both welfare and production conditions in 

every plant where it is installed. Let us prove this by a trial 


installation. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. 5. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 





(Formerly Cooper Hewitt Electric Company) 


(See next page) 








in that famous saying, so much quoted at this 
season of the year, the word, peace, with the words, 
good-will. For every business executive and every 


rEegaGet 


in ind uslry 


good -will — fo working 117 € 72 
= 


It was no mere accident of phrase that combined 


worker can note every day of the year how inevi- 


tably they go together when put into practice. 


may work in peace, which is to say comfort, and 
the management wins their good-will. Win their 
good-will and see irritability, grudges, disloyalty 


disappear oe 


* 


Give workingmen surroundings in which they 


And hand in hand with these various im prove- 


ments in industry, forward-looking managements 


see labor turnover diminish, general 


efficiency and production increase ...and business 


move on in peace. 


try, modern management increasingly recognizes 
the dollars and cents value of this practical ideal- 
ism. Workmen’s compensation, with its aim toward 
peace and good-will, banishes costly law suits and 
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It is interesting to reflect that throughout indus- 


JOIN US in the General 


The many advantages of Cooper Hewitt light— 
how it eliminates glare and dark shadows and 






/ BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


(Formerly Cooper Hevwill Electric Company) 
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Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening, 0n a@ nation-wid: 
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unjust jury awards. Safety campaigns and devices 
do the same — along with saving life and limb. 
Insurance plans, welfare work ... all could well be 
called the Christmas spirit extended the year around. 


are increasingly recognizing the value of Cooper 
Hewitt mercury-vapor illumination—the modern 
better than daylight illumination which adds so much 
to the comfort and efficiency of ‘their employees. 


makes vision easy, sharp and clear —-are simply 
explained in the booklet, “Why Cooper Hewitt 
Light is Better Than Daylight.” A complimentary 
copy awaits your request. General Electric Vapor 


Lamp Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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hank roving, and any other necessary particulars. 

Of course it is also necessary that adequate pre- 
caution against the mixing of rovings be taken in the 
spinning room. Much trouble can be caused in this 
department if the bobbin boys who place the rovings 
on the creel do not do their work properly. The re- 
sponsibility for this rests with the spinning room. 


Defects in the Build of Bobbin. 


Tight winding is due to the drum strap not being 
set properly. Reference was made under the heading 
of “Stretched Rovings” to the frame running with an 
unsuitable builder wheel, but this defect is separate 
from the one mentioned here, although it may be con- 
sidered to give the same results. If the winding is 
too tight during the time the first layer is put on the 
bobbin, and the frame has the correct builder wheel, 
then the rovings will be stretched throughout the en- 
tire set. When excessive breakages occur due to this 
defect a remedy is sought by putting extra twist in the 
roving. This decreases the breakages but cannot pos- 
sibly eliminate the stretching. 


Slack Winding. 


Slack winding is brought about by incorrect set- 
ting of the cone drum strap forks and produces a soft 
bobbin with a tendency for the coils to slip off the 
end of the bobbin, causing the roving to break when 
running off in the spinning frame creel. Both slack 
and tight winding can be remedied by finding the exact 
starting point on the cone drums that will give a good 
wind on the empty bobbin. If the strap is in the cor- 
rect position on the cone drums when starting a new 
set of bobbins and trouble is experienced later in the 
set, then it can be assumed that a wrong builder wheel 
is being used. 


Uneven Tapers. 


The remedy for uneven tapers is to reset the build- 
er motion connections. This can be done in the fol- 
lowing manner: At doffing time an empty bobbin is 
marked exactly in the middle and placed on a spindle. 
It can be placed on any spindle providing the lifter is 
level and all the spindles are the same height. The 
lifter rail must be adjusted so that the spindle flyer 
eye is exactly over the mark on the bobbin, thus as- 
suring us that the lifter rail is in the middle of its 
traverse. The poker bar can then be set level. The 
slide in which the poker bar moves must also be set 
level. When these settings have been made the screws 
that actuate the pigeon lever catches should be set so 
that they change the direction of the lifter rail at the 
exact places, both at the top and bottom of the bobbin. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4818. 


Strange, but after a man has had several jobs he 
generally settles down on the size job which compares 
with his ability. Have you settled? If you have, re- 
member that a man can practically make himself over 
by constant application and study. Come out of it! 


The pathway to a better job is generally sprinkled 
with perspiration. 
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‘‘Jack’’ Discusses ‘‘Achers and Acres.’’ 


Here are the views of a man in Texas on a subject 
which was brought up by a contributor on page 666 
of the April issue. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In his timely article entitled, “Achers and Acres,” 
which appeared in the April issue, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4668” opened up a very delicate subject for discus- 
sion. In this article he very cleverly presented a 
young man who, possessed wonderful ability from a 
mechanical standpoint, but as a leader of mer was a 
total flop. It was too easy for him to find fault with his 
superiors, he said. 

Someone has said that there are always three 
sides to any question—your side, the other fellow’s 
side, and the right side. The writer shall try to dis- 
cuss at least two sides of the subject under consider- 
ation, and in so doing, it is not my desire to cast any 
reflection on able “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4668.” 

He admits himself, and I think lots of others will 
agree with him, that some of the “achers” get to the 
position of overseers and superintendents before they 
are found out. In other words, they are promoted by 
mistake, and throughout this article I shall refer to 
this class of men as “mistakes.” Now these “mis- 
takes” will be the first ones to grab the article on 
“achers,” and “acres” and will have a lot of “achers” to 
read it. It is a weapon in defense of the “mistakes”— 
that is, the “mistakes” will so construe it—and they 
will show it off to some of the “‘achers” in an attempt 
to curb free speech. 

These “mistakes” will openly criticize the governor 
of their state, and even their county officials, and the 
government in general. Just let the government men- 
tion the curbing of free speech and see what a yell 
these “mistakes” will put up. Yet they must curb free 
speech in their mills or they may be ruined. You see 
it still makes a difference about whose bull gets 
hooked. Textile workers are going to talk; that can’t 
be stopped. So it is up to us to furnish something 
for them to talk about. If you want the talk to reflect 
credit to you and your job, then be a credit to your 
job, both morally and physically. You must show the 
right kind of management, and you must live above re- 
proach. Show me a man that will let someone out, or 
will not hire someone back, just because that person 
talks too much, yet on the other hand will bail a 
drunken weaver or loom fixer out of jail and put him 
back to work, and I will show you a man that is 
heckled with “cotton mill gossip”. Some of these 
“mistakes” know this very thing has been done, others 
will perhaps be shocked at this. It’s a shame to the 
industry. 

A quotation from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4668” read: 
“Whereas he should be teaching loyalty to the people 
who are working under him, he has never taught him- 
self.” Why didn’t somebody else teach him instead of 
depending on him teaching himself? This “acher” in 
question, according to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4668,” pos- 
sessed all of the qualifications necessary to make a 
very valuable man—except for the fact that he talked 
too much. He is honest, and everybody likes him; but 
—because he is not afraid to say what he thinks; be- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Effective November 1, Veeder-Root Counters for the textile industry will 


be sold exclusively in: 
Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina 


by the W. A. Kennedy Co., 1100 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. — 
Telephone Hemlock 6488, and in the states of: 


Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi 
by the Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard Court, Charlotte, N. C. — 
Telephone 2-0498. 


We are confident that these two companies who have represen- 

ted us jointly heretofore will be able to give you even better service 

by operating in these more concentrated territories. Please consult 
them freely on your counting problems. 


Builders of Counters Manufacturers of 
for every textile LLAML~ OO [NCORPORATED Pick Counters 


milluse .. . HARTFORD, CONN. fo, 99 years.. 
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cause he is open and above board—he cannot run the 
gauntlet of “mistakes” and land at the top of the game. 
And they want him to come back and confess his 
wrongs. If I were not afraid to say it, I would say I 
hope he sees ’em in Hades first, but as a man’s job de- 
pends on what he says at times I will refrain from 
expressing my thoughts on this particular phase of the 
subject. 


I am not talking about “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 4668” in 
particular, but about typical cases in general. No 
doubt some will brand me as an “acher’’—well, I have 
‘been without a job one time in twelve years, and only 
for three days that time, and I did not get fired that 
time. You don’t find “achers” with that kind of re- 
cord. 


I think it would be well for more superintendents 
‘to pay more attention to “cotton mill gossip,” as they 
term it. A superintendent hears some sort of story 
about an overseer, perhaps some employee goes direct- 
ly to him about the conduct of an overseer, and the su- 
perintendent pays no attention whatever to it, or per- 
‘haps he may pretend to investigate, but in the windup 
he will term it “cotton mill gossip” and let it go at 
‘that. It does not take very much of that for a superin- 
tendent to get himself lined up for his share of the 
gossip. It has been said that we are known by the 
‘kind of company we keep, in other words our reputa- 
‘tion hinges on the crowd we keep around. So it must 
follow that a superintendent is sized up by the kind of 
‘men he keeps around him. If he cannot keep an over- 
seer that commands the highest respect of the people 
about him, or if he persists in keeping an overseer 
‘that does not have the respect of the people in the 
‘community, then what can he expect the overseer to 
keep in the mill? What then can he expect the people 
‘to think about him? He will have people going to the 
“acres” every year. His labor turn-over will be too 
high. He will constantly have a bunch of “learners” 
on the job, and as soon as they become proficient in 
their jobs they will have acquired enough knowledge 
to be a dangerous enemy to the overseer, should he 
happen to incur their disfavor, and so it happens that 
for some reason or other they get out. And when they 
do, well it’s goodbye, for the overseer can tell you how 
disloyal they were, and get away with it too. No sir! 
he will never work that man or woman again. But, if 
a man comes along, no matter how many times he has 
quit the job before, if we know as much on him as he 
knows on us, he gets the job. And when he wants to 
quit again he just quits, knowing full well that he will 
have a job when he returns. This is the kind of a mess 
we will have if we persist in terming everything we 
hear “cotton mill gossip” and let it go at that. And 
then we wonder why we don’t get anywhere. 


Now I have no hope of reforming these “mistakes”, 
in fact I don’t think it can be done. But I do think 
our young men can profit by watching these “mis- 
takes” and then not doing what they do. You must 
have a few ideas of your own. And to succeed, your 
ideals must be high. And remember, you do not get 
anywhere by knocking. You must “bridle your tongue,” 
so to speak. When you talk about the management, 
if you do not boost it, no matter what the condition of 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 
LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 
L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE 
P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
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ARE BEST 
FOR 
MACHINE Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well 
adapted for machine drawing be- 
cause of the alignment of the eyes 
and their shape. The eyes always 
stand square throughout the length 
of the harness and they are of just 
the right length and opened just 
enough to produce the best possible 
= H results in machine drawing. Our 
—=—==4 harnesses are as near perfect for 
=== machine drawing as it is possible for 
==——# a harness to be made. 
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FIRE PROOF 
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ECONOMY BALER CO.,Dert.C, ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 
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CLINTON 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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“FAREWELL 
PAY ROLL 
BLUES ate THE FOUR-IN-ONE 


HAT’S the song that users of the Four- 
in-One Pay Envelope are singing. We 
know ... for 98% of them have re-ordered 
after a trial. And no wonder, for the Four- 
in-One is (1) A Pay Envelope, (2) A Time 
and Wage Statement, (3) A Deduction State- 
ment and (4) An Employee Receipt. 





REMOVING and ERECTING 


all kinds of Textile Machinery—regardless of 
size or location—is easy and safe with our 
Modern Equipment and Expert Mechanics. 


During the past year we have Serviced Textile 
Mills from Massachusetts to Mississippi, assist- 
ing them in Dismantling, Transferring and 


Make your statement on the flap (spe- ' d 
Erecting their machinery. 


cially printed for your company) leaving 
carbon duplicate on the envelope for the 
employee’s information, and slip in the pay. 
The employee tears off the flap and signs 
it for your receipt. 


If We Can Serve You Write, 
Wire or Telephone for De 
tailed Information. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, 
Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 


Charlotte, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, P. 8. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. & Sec. 


As simple as it is efficient. Fits like a 
glove into any pay roll system including as 
many as 25 workers. May we send you 
samples—by mail? 


ATLANTA Envelope COMPANY 


Established 1893 
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‘things are, then you are knocking and you do not bet- 
ter things by knocking, in fact you hurt yourself. And 
you are the only one you do hurt. For to the “mis- 
itake” it’s “cotton mill gossip” and that’s all there is 
to it, and you can’t change it. 

So we must buckle right down on the job, and not 
participate in idle gossip or repeat the things we hear. 
We will really be better men for it. And our chances 
of promotion will be greatly enhanced. All overseers 
-and superintendents are not “mistakes.” The “mis- 
‘takes” will be weeded out just as fast as competent 
men grow up to take their places. If we do not take 
‘advice of men further up in the game, then we had bet- 
‘ter be sure we have something better, if we would 
succeed. When we finally land on top, then we must 
indeed be careful, for we have a great responsibility 
‘before us. We must not think that because we are on 
top now the sailing will be easy. The people have their 
eyes on us and we must respect ourselves and our jobs 
enough to live up to the expectations of the men that 
promoted us. And one of the first, all the time, and 
last things to do is—get ourselves and our jobs talked 
about. But we must be sure that we live and handle 
-our jobs so the talk will be a boost and not a knock. 
When we run ourselves and our jobs right, there will 
‘be one thing we will not have to do, and that is to go 
around and teach people to not talk about us. And 
‘that will stop the “cotton mill gossip.” 

Now it’s for us to decide who the “achers” are. If 
we are “achers,” then let’s stop it. If we are the cause 
of pain, let’s stop that. Let’s not be afraid to say 
what we think—but, if we think it is going to hurt 
somebody, let’s not say it unless it is absolutely neces- 
‘sary. We must respect the position our superior holds. 
We must not try to push him down in our efforts to 
climb. If we would reach his position, or one higher, 
then we must make ourselves better than he, and in 
that way we will do no one an injustice. 

JACK (TEXAS.) 


Causes of Hard Ends on Intermediates. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I noticed in a recent issue where “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4726” is having trouble with hard ends on his inter- 
mediates. He stated that he is running 15/16-inch 
cotton and that his steel rollers are set 1 1/16-inch. 

Having hard ends on intermediate frames is noth- 
ing new. This is due to the fact that these machines 
must draw the heaviest twisted strand in the cotton 
mill, and this is why the shortest possible draft 
should be maintained on these machines. It is well 
to remember that the longer the draft, the greater will 
be the work on the top rolls, which increases the fric- 
tion. 

I would try to remedy the trouble of “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4726” as follows: 

(1) Assuming the twist on the slubber to be .85 
turns per inch, the first thing I would do would be to 
change the ball bearing front rolls to the back line. I 
would have solid top leather rolls on the first and sec- 
ond line of rolls. 

(2) I would set the front top leather rolls about 
¥-inch forward of the center of the bottom steel roll 
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TAPES 


First cost plus wear, gives 
your cost on spinning and 
twister tapes. That is why 
mills in every section which 
keep careful cost records 
have standardized on Lambeth 
—for Lambeth tapes give 
lower cost service. 


Write for prices and samples 
on Lambeth Spinning and 
Twister Tapes. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 
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The use of Platt’s Me- 
Clothing 
for the carding of cot- 
ton is fully justifiable 
in the fact that it de 
from 1%: 
344% more sliver in 


tallie Card 


livers 


LESS :TIME. 


Write for information. 


PLATT FRERES, 
VARD DE LYON, ROUBAIX, FRANCE 


LHOUSE, BARCELONA, TORINO, etc. 
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Platt’s | Metallic Card Clothing Co. 


P. O. BOX 407, LEXINGTON, N. C. 


. W. & H. Platt, Byron Works, Bouverie Rd., 
Other Continental Branches in ROUEN, GHENT, 


Harrow, England 
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CLEAN-CUT 
FLOOR CLEANLINESS 


HERE are several cleansers that clean mill floors, 
but the cateh comes in the slippery condition of 
the floor after cleaning. 
Carolina Cleanser is a powerful, yet mild cleanser 
that leaves the floors dry and safe. It leaves no foul 
odors, but promotes an atmosphere of cleanliness that 
makes for better production. 
Carolina Cleanser is also excellent for general clean- 
ing purposes. Write for information that will show 
you the way to better cleaning at less cost. 


Also manufacturers of Sodium Hypochlorite. 
Liquid, fused, and flake 76% Caustic Soda. 


The Champion Fibre Company 


Canton, N. C. 
ROBERT G. BARR COMPANY, Distributors 
Greenville, S. C. 


CAROLINA CLEANSER | 
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Better Service— _. 
Longer Life! 
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What goes 
to make up 
brushes of better ser- 

vice and longer life? From 
Gastonia’s viewpoint it is the 5 
careful selection of bristles an 

wood, designing and proportion- _ rolls only ‘the best of 


ing—and knowing how to se raw stock is used. 
& & Gastonia repair work 


curely seat the tufts. gives longer service. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. Wooden cores replaced. 
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FERGUSON GEAR CO. 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 
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BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS. 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Repairs. 
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The Complete Service 


ou’ve Been Looking For 


At last you can get complete service on the rebuilding of Card 
Screens, Picker Screens and Spinning Frame Oylinders from a 
company fully equipped to do the work. As the only company 
fully equipped to do this type of work in the South, it is consid- 
ered the fulfillment of a long-felt need by —— 

leaders in the textile industry. Write for gr : 

information. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 
222 E. Long St Gastonia, N. ©. 





Rebuilding Service 


PICKER SCREENS 


CARD SCREENS and 
SPINNING FRAME CYLINDERS, 
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Repair Service on 
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A Service of Economy - - 


Because the nearness of our plant to you means low 
freight rates, because the work turned: out by us 
is of lasting quality, because it eliminates the cost 
of new units—this Gastonia service is the last word 
in economy. Write for quotations. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., INC. 


Successors to the Repair Department of Michael and Bivens, Ine. 
GENERATORS, MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS 
REWOUND, REPAIRED AND REBUILT 


Mow and Rebullt Generators, Metors Oil Switehes, Auto Starters and 
and T Compensaters Repaired 











: ers For Sale 
= EAST FRANKLIN AVENUE GASTONIA, N. C. 
i Telephones: Day 621; Night 1062M; 187 
tea npenneneel c ieentener mena eneneneeds i 
Carolina Textile Sheet Metal Co. = 
280 N. Church St. urg, S.C. Phone 2940 =z 
Sheet Metal Workers Catering to Textile Mills Only H 
Manufacturers of Rebuilders of = 
= Hoods Cara Sepeens—all makes 
- — B.. Systems Drying bene - = 2 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED = 
The only plant in the South equipped to rebuild Oard Screens =: 
5 and Spinning Room Gylinders = 





PATENTS 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Co 
United States Patent Office = 


Also: McLACHLEN BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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and do likewise on the second line of rolls. The first 
and second rolls should be 1%-inch from the bite of 
each roll. <A setting of 1 1/16-inch is too close for in- 
termediates. 

(3) I would have a wire hook for a stirrup. If 
this is not possible, I would file the present stirrup 
down to the same working area. In other words, in 
order to give a solid roll freedom to do its work, the 
bearing on the neck of the roll should be as narrow 
as possible. Frictional contact exists on all leather top 
rolls even when no stock is under the action of these 
rolls. One might ask the question, why put the ex- 
pensive ball bearing rolls on the back line? Simply 
because the solid roll has almost twice the drawing effi- 
ciency of the shell or ball bearing roll. 

In many instances hard ends are caused by wiry 
fibers mixed with weaker ones. Hard ends result also 
from running humidifiers to the saturation point, and 
by having settings too close. However, if “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4726” will try some of the suggestions I 
have offered, I believe he will rid himself of his trou- 
ble. 

Now let us picture what takes place between the 
rolls to cause a hard end. If the setting is right, then 
the strand fed must either contain too much twist, too 
much bulk, or is too wiry. If the strand fed is proper- 
ly twisted, we should look to see if the cause is in the 
hank fed, and if we find this to be the case, we should 
make it lighter, which of course is more expensive. 
But if the stock is wiry, we must find some way to 
run it. 

Hard ends are also caused by the lagging of the 
top leather rolls. The top roll, therefore, has more 
than it can handle. 

In considering the drawing efficiency of ball bear- 
ing or shell rolls, it must be realized that each shell 
must do its own work. Therefore, if a wiry fiber 
comes under the action of the rolls and dwells just 
enough to spoil the work, it may make a hard end that 
will whip down many others. While this is going on, 
the shell on the same arbor will go on and cause no 
trouble. When wiry stock, a heavy strand, or a strand 
having excessive twist comes under its action, the 
frictional power is only one-half that of the solid rolls, 
and of course the speed of the roll is checked. On the 
other hand, the solid roll having the double frictional 
working area is not checked and proper attenuation of 
the fibers takes place. It is all in the frictional driven 
power. In the case of ball bearing or shell rolls, the 
power is separated, while in the case of the solid roll 
it is not. That is why we get more hard ends with 
ball bearing or shell rolls. Any kind of roll will do 
for the back line. 

Setting the top roll %-inch forward of the center 
of the bottom steel roll gives the roll a finer grip on 
the stock, due to its tendency of falling at all times. 
Such a setting also prevents chatter that causes a back 
and forward movement in the cap bar. By the roll 
having a firmer grip, the frictional loss is much less. 

In order to be sure that the reader can see clearly 
what I wish to convey to him, let me put it this way: 
If a wiry fiber is just strong enough to slightly check 
a single boss on either ball bearing or shell rolls, it 
is certainly not strong enough to check a solid roll 
having double frictional power. WasH (R. I.) 
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Waste lurks in the 
Twilight Zone « « 
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Blundering errors are unavoidable in the 
partial darkness of the twilight zone. Its 
half-light makes easy tasks difficult be- 
cause so many of the factors that make 
complete darkness a handicap are present 
in this illumination. 


There is a scientifically established stand- 

ard of correct lighting for textile mill 

operations. Adopt it to avoid the hazards 

of twilight light zone lighting. As West- 

inghouse specialists we can suggest ways ° 
to use light profitably. Our trained men 

are ready to discuss your problems with 

you. 


MANN ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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When sheer 
DRIVING EFFICIENCY 


is discussed 


one never hears anything 
but praise for 


BARBER TAPE 


Give your spindles a chance to 
do their best work by equip- 
ping them with 
BARBER SPINNING and 
TWISTING TAPE 


It wears longer! 


BARBER 
MANUFACTURING 
- COMPANY 


Charlotte, 


N. C. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Covered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
ehinery; Card Room catalog covers Cards, 
Oombers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ~$ 

4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
“*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor—Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Oentrif-Air Ootton Cleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

5. The Bahnson Master Control—Bulletin 
No. 801, 5 pages. Illustrated. Automatic 
device designed to control humidifying equip- 
ment so as to maintain a constant relative 
humidity. By the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. O. 

6. ‘‘Cotton’’ Weather Vein, 32 pages; 
‘*Rayon’’ Weather Vein, 40 pages; house 
publication, illustrated. Bulletin 58, 80 
pages, illustrated; Manufactured Weather— 
the automatic control of air conditions with- 
in buildings. Oarrier Engineering Oorpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 

8. ‘*Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. O. 

9. ‘‘Custom-Built’’ Motors—Complete set 
ef bulletins covering various types of electric 
motors for textile master mechanics and ex- 
ecutives. By Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, ete. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat. 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Oo., Whitinsville, Mass. 

12-A—Instruction Manual for Type K Bob- 
bin Cleaner. Also, Instruction Manual for 
Utsman Bobbin Cleaner—two separate book- 
lets describing adjustments of machines out- 
lined, and also describing effect of bobbin 
shapes upon the cleaning process. These 
booklets intended for users of machines out- 
lined. Applicants should designate which 
booklet is desired. By the Terrell Machine 
Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

12-B—Instruction Manual for the Termaco 


COTTON 


\LEXTILE BOOKLETS 


SW Worth Writing For! 


Roving Bobbin Cleaner—booklet in four sec- 
tions on adjustment of machine; on how to 
use machine to best advantage in reducing 
waste and saving labor; parts catalog; de- 
scription of new attachments which can be 
applied to earlier models of the machine. By 
the Terrell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. 0. 


13-A. Equipping Modern Textile Plante— 
Booklet, 85 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
plants and presents reports from mill own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences; 
equipment, descriptions, etc. Also Dyed in 
the Truth—Reprints of advertisements of 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Well Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

14. Emerson Conditioning Ovens—2 book- 
lets on conditioning of textiles, or determina- 
tion of the smount of moisture in textiles. 
Issued by Emerson Apparatus Oo., Melrose 
Highlands. Mags. 

15. Saving Labor, Material and Power in 
the Textile Industry—Bulletin No. 188. [Il- 
lustrated. Oontrolling, Recording and Indi- 
cating Instruments in textile mills. Temper- 
ature, Pressure, Humidity, equipment layouts 
and descriptive applications. The Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass. 

17. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem. 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Oo., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

18. Popular Industrial] Chemistry—162- 
page handbook for dyers, chemists, finishers, 
purchasing agents. By Kali Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
all textiles. Issued by above company, 2736 
North Broad 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Oo., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—Three booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
~ Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 


24. Wyandotte in the Textile Mill—90- 
page booklet with information on bleaching, 
dyeing all textiles, including hosiery.—J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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25. Textile Specialties and Woodworking— 
16-page illustrated booklet describing wood 
top rolls, pin boards, loom beams, warper 
beams, etc. By Wm. McLeod, Inc., Fall 
River, Mass. 


27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 33 Ferry Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Ce., 
Akron, Ohio. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—s3 
pages, iliustrated. Data covering the ece- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


31. Aluminum Paint—The Coat of Metal 
Protection—Booklet, 46 pages. Illustrated. 
The protecting and light reflecting qualities 
of Aluminum paint; its advantages to tex- 
tile industry; where it is used; specifications. 
By Aluminum Oompany of America, 2400 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


32. Flooring, Open Steel, Area Gratings 
and Steps—Folder, 6 pages. Illustrated. For 
platforms, walks and stairs; non-slipping. 
By Kerlow Steel Flooring Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

33. Cast Iron Columns—18-page booklet om 
use of cast iron columns in mill construction. 
By National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

36. Hosiery Inspection, Seamless and Full 
Fashioned—Llustrated folder. Also describes 
new Leg Examining Machine for full fash- 
ioned ladies’ stockings. Edward R. Ammon, 
Reading, Pa. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—tIllustrated survey with samples of fabrie 
showing causes of sleaziness, and methods te 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog of Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa. 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


39. Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-page booklet; prepared by Du- 
Pont Rayon Company in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Copy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
DuPont Rayon Oo., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
m.. 2 

40. The New Competition in Color—20 
page illustrated booklet. Discusses future 
trends in business and their significance, 
present trend toward fast colors in textile 
industry and opportunity this trend offers 
for increased profits is properly utilised. By 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business. budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits—by Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 


42—-Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel. and Tel. 
Co., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


44, Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Cypress Sts. At. 
lanta, Ga. 



















HMAPELY beauty of a fitted stocking 
C2 ... sheer, smooth beauty without seams! 


lor the delisht of the smart woman whose hose 
b\ must be gossamer perfection without a seam to 
break the contour, yet snusly free from wrinkles, 
there is this stocking... made on the new Model 


\ é K es 





machine...with trim fitted ankle 


and narrowed “Gussetoe shaped in the knittins. 


L I S$ H E DBD 1 8 6 5 


© WILLIEASIS 


R PO R A TE D 


360 Broads ay 
New York, N. Y 








The “‘Gussetoe’’. .. the 
smooth, fitted foot... 
with no seam or ridge. 


0 seam to twist 





N 






or mar the sheer. 
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» A the te chic 


mad WOMAN:::: 





aa WR rl ) means dracetul lines, clothes which are deftly fitted... 
therefore, underwear which must be smartly smooth, exquisitely finished and 
seamed. 1 o the wise manufacturer, exquisite finish means Willcox and Gibbs 


h ... ahem which is invisible on the 





machines. — [he Overloch, for dlove si 
right side; a seam which is perfectly finished. For rayons and similar fabrics, the 
Flatloch . 2. . a strong seam, dainty. soft and flexible as the material itself. 


Willcox and ( ribbs machines have been perfected for seaming and 


; hemming so delicate that the finish becomes a part of the 

i ; a THE OVERLOCK 
garments intimate beauty. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 

| 058 Broadway, New York, N. oe ty, on A 

{ 


Write our Home Office for samples made on these ma- 
chines or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes. 





For sewing fine seams use genuine W&G needles. 
hits 
. THE 


. co LLCOXx FLATLOCK 
ibhibs 


Sole United States and Canadian agents for 
Cornely and Uniart Embroidery Machines. 
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Sizing Hosiery from 
Fuuzt-F asyronep WM aAcHiInes 


SUBJECT of much in- 
A terest to all full- 
fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers is the ques- 


tion of sizing machines to N DISCUSSING the problem of preventing un- 
I even lengths in hosiery, Mr. Gaddy de- 
clares that it is inaccurate to use the yardstick 
in sizing stockings in the gum from the machine. 
Also, he discusses the impracticability of using 
the pick glass for counting courses. 
He then describes a method of sizing which 
he has found to be accurate and practical. 
His discussion of this common problem will 
interest every full-fashioned manufacturer.— 
THE EbitTor. 


produce uniform fabric of 
uniform length. The best 
place to get a fairly accu- 
rate estimate of the effi- 
ciency of a knitting room is 
to inspect the boarding 
room. Some manufacturers, 
realizing this fact, have 
put the emphasis on the 
boarding and have tried to 
make the boarder correct 
the defects in the knitting. 

When you hear a knitter finding fault with the 
boarder about his short stockings or charging his 
crepy or sleazy fabric up to the dyer, you can always 
discount the knitter. Theoretically, all stockings 
should be pulled on the board with the same tension 
to reach a given length and with perfect knitting 
this would be possible, but since perfect knitting is 
impossible, the boarder is required to make limited 
adjustments to compensate for slight variation in 
the knitting, but these adjustments should be so 
slight as not to noticeably affect the texture of the 
fabric. 

Any manufacturer who is attemping to correct a 
variation in his knitting lengths of two inches by 
pulling the long ones easily and the short ones taut 
is doing a poor job. The shrinkage on the stretched 
stocking is so much greater than on the stocking 
boarded with the proper tension. The two mated 
together will not stay mated and if they get by the 
merchant, the wearer finds the defect after laundering 
one time. 


“The Folly of the Yardstick.” 


So, the solution of the problem is better sizing 
on the knitting machines. All knitters’ benches are 
equipped with yard sticks for measuring stockings 
as they come from the machine. Just what advan- 
tage there is in this I have never been able to see. 
So far as I am concerned, the yard sticks are totally 
useless. You can never tell what a stocking in the 
gum will do until after it is dyed and boarded. One 
stocking measuring 27 inches in the gum may finish 
longer than another measuring 29 inches in the gum. 

You can measure a set of legs from a given ma- 
chine knit from fairly dry silk, then knit a second 
set with fresh wet silk from the same machine, and 
the second set knit from wet stock will measure two 
inches longer, yet both sets will board about the same 
length. The difference is in the stretch of the wet 





By B. D. Gaddy, Superintendent 


Knitting Department, 
Golden Belt Mfg. Co. 


stock in knitting. An 8- 
thread stocking can be knit 
from 3 to 4 inches shorter 
in the gum than a 4 or 5- 
thread. 

Another example of the 
effect of stretch can be il- 
lustrated by adding one 
more weight to the ware 
roller weights and make 
the set an inch longer. 
Then again, if one head is 
knitting too tight, this 
tight stocking is carrying 
more than its proportion- 
ate load of the ware roller 
take-up, and is unduly 
stretched and comes from the machine about the 
same length as the rest of the set, and its narrow 
width is not shown by the yard-stick. So, for these, 
and other reasons, we can see the folly of the yard- 
stick. 

Objections to the Pick-Glass. 


So then, if we abandon the yard-stick, and turn 
to the pick glass, what do we find? Those who have 
suffered the eyestrain and headache from counting 
courses trying to find two stockings that will check 
the same number of courses throughout, will vouch 
for the unsatisfactory results of this method. The 
same stocking will vary as much as two courses over 
a space of six inches. That section of the stocking 
knit when the welt rods are coming up will count 
tighter than the section knit when the welt rods 
are going down. The ankle, due to narrower width, 
and extra stretch, will count much less than the 
wide section of the stocking. 

On the footer, the section nearest the sole will 
count finer than section in the middle of the foot. 
For the same reason, the section between the high 
spliced heel will count finer than the ankle portions. 

So, with this experience, I have reached the con- 
clusion that the pick-glass is correctly named, and 
should be used for counting picks in cloth rather 
than wet, stretchy, gum silk, knitted fabric. 

This leaves us the only method that I have found 
at all satisfactory for sizing full-fashioned machines, 
and this method is running a given number of 
courses and measuring this number of courses with 
a steel rule on each and every head. For example, 
if we wish to knit 50 courses per inch, we run the 
machine 50 courses and measure. It is advisable to 
count and measure just after the hem when the full 
needle head is knitting and the full width of the 
fabric lessens the amount of stretch. We usually 
count from the first course after turning the welt 
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The Wildman Body Machine produces 
Rayon Body Material that is right 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 
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the number of courses we 

desire for one-inch, and 

measure from the back of 
the needles to the edge of 
the hem, and if this meas- 
ures one inch, then the de- 
sired number of courses 
per inch is correct. 

After this point, if an- 
other test is wanted, black 
the silk on each head, turn 
the machine over until the 
black silk reaches the nee- 
dles and then run the ma- 
chine any given number of 
courses and measure again. 
For example, if you want 
55 courses per inch, then 
run the machine 55 
courses and measure to 
see if the average space is one inch. If the space 
on an average over all the heads is a little short, 
then loosen the slacker. Usually one nick on the 
slacker amounts to about one course per inch in the 
stocking. When the machine average is correct, then 
the discrepancies in the individual heads must be 
corrected on the individual heads. In most cases 
this can be controlled by the slur-cock. However, 
there should be maintained a limited amount of play 
between the sinker butts and the striking-jacks, and 
in some instances, in extreme cases, it may be neces- 
sary to adjust the sinker-head or the needle-bar. 

In sizing the footer it is only necessary to get the 
correct number of courses per inch as in the legger, 
and then put the correct total number of courses in 
the counter to knit the desired size. The total num- 
ber of courses needed to produce a given size is best 
arrived at by knitting sample sets with the approx- 
imate correct total number of courses, then finish 
the set and see what size board it approximately fits. 
If, for example, the set is %-inch short for size 9 
and you are knitting 48 courses per inch, then by 
adding 6 extra courses to the course counter you 
will get the correct size. When the correct size is 
arrived at, then cut a sizing stick the exact length 
of the inside edge of the sole between the heel tab 
and the toe on the footer and mark this stick, or 
rule, No. 9, and use this stick as a sizing stick 
for size 9. Then make other sizing sticks one-half 
inch shorter for size 8% and 14-inch longer for each 
succeeding size above 9’s. 

When you want to change the size on a machine 
knitting 48 courses per inch, it is only necessary 
to change the course counter 24 courses for each 
half size change. This is assuming of course that 
all footers are set up for the same length toe on 
all sizes. It is necessary to make individual head 
adjustments on the footer to correct discrepancies 
the same way as outlined for the legger. 

The total number of courses necessary to put in 
the leg to give a desired length depends largely on 
how much the stocking lets out in finishing, and the 
width of the board on which the stocking is boarded. 


cessful. 


The Editor. 
*# 
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Your Ideas Invited. 


“More waste and seconds can be traced to 
poor sizing than any one cause, and I believe 
any mill with as many as 25 machines can 
well afford to employ an efficient sizing man 
to do nothing else but look after this work. 
He need not be a high-salaried fixer. 
good knitter can be trained to do the work. 
He can walk up and down the machine alleys 
and notice the slack and taut stockings, and 
adjust these and pay well for his time.” 

Mr. Gaddy makes this statement, and de- 
scribes the method which he has found suc- 
After reading his description, you 
are invited to comment upon the subject, for 
the “Knitting Kinks” department, by giving 
your views and experience on the subject.— 
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The amount of let-out: 
in finishing depends much 
on the character of the silk, 
such as the amount of 
twist and the amount of 
boil-off. Also the method 
used in degumming and 
dyeing and the after-treat- 
ment of the goods in the 
finish bath. You have to 
knit to meet these condi- 
tions. 


The total number of 
courses may be determined 
in the same manner as ex- 
plained for the footer, by 
knitting sample sets with 
the counter set by esti- 
mate; then finish the sets 
and determine from this 
experience the changes to be made in the total num- 
ber of courses to give the required length. 

As I said in the beginning, it is never knoww 
just what gum fabric will finish, but as a rule, aver- 
age silk, boarded on the average width board,will 
count approximately the same courses per inch at 
the widest point in the stocking as the fabric was 
knit. Stated differently, a stocking knit 50 courses 
per inch should finish 50 courses per inch just below 
the hem, but gradually count less with the taper of 
the board to the ankle. It is reasonable that a 25 
per cent boil-off silk would count less courses per 
inch in the finished fabric than a 23 per cent boil-off, 
both being knit the same. So it is necessary for the 
knitter to know the character of his silk. He must 
have uniform silk, uniformly soaked and conditioned,,. 
if he is to get uniform results. 


Factors Which Have an Influence or Effect 
on Proper Sizing. 

The knitter who is getting his silk from several’ 
sources with variable conditioning, can never expect 
the best results. All knitters are familiar with the 
things that enter in, to affect the sizing, but I will 
mention a few of the outstanding: 

Humidity, temperature, dirty wicks and dirty ma- 
chines, hard or soft wind on the cones, careless 
threading, and many other minor causes too numer- 
ous to mention. 

With all these handicaps too much attention can- 
not be given to sizing. More waste and seconds can 
be traced to poor sizing than any one cause, and I 
believe any mill with as many as 25 machines can 
well afford to employ an efficient sizing man to do 
nothing else but look after this work. He need not 
be a high salaried fixer. Any good knitter can be 
trained to do the work. He can walk up and down 
the machine alleys and notice the slack and taut stock-- . 
ings and adjust these and pay well for his time. 

I believe the method that I have attempted to de- 
scribe for sizing, if followed up in a sane and practical’ 
way, will produce satisfactory results and be of” 
much help to those who are trying to solve the» 
problem. 


Any 


» 
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12 Discs @ 12° 


knit hundreds* of practical patterns 
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BANNER 12 STEP 
REVERSE PLATING 
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These 5 patterns [nit 
with same set of discs. 








SANN 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


General sales office and machine exhibit: 


93 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA 
215 So. Broad St. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
HIGH POINT CHATTANOOGA 
Commercial Bank Bldg. James Bldg. 


*479,001,600 possible combinations 
with 12 Banner pattern discs 


UST shuffle the dises and knit. 

The same set of Banner 12 Step 

Pattern discs can be used over 
and over again, in countless differ- 
ent combinations producing an end- 
less variety of salable patterns. But 
the greatest savings with Banner 
12 Step are achieved in the design- 
ing room, where the simplicity of 
pattern change allows a designer to 
plan and test, by actual knitting, 
over a hundred patterns a day. No 
loss of time or material tuning up 
or running in. Patterns can be 
changed in less than three minutes 
by rearrangement of a set of discs. 
Ask your Hemphill representative 
to show you how to get the most 
out of your Banner 12 Step ma- 
chines. 


ED 
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Dyeing Silk Hosiery 


HE FIRST and most 
| important operation 
siery is the boil-off, or de- 
gumming of the silk in the 
goods. In this operation, 
the silk is stripped of the 
sericin, or gum covering, of 
the silk fiber and the whole 
fabric is cleaned of the 
oils, softeners and lubri- 
cants used by throwsters, 
spinners and knitters in the 
course of manufacture. 

It has been a much de- 
bated question whether the 
de-gumming of silk hosiery is best done with soap 
or boil-off-oil, and the question is still open to de- 
bate. There are dyers that are sold on the oil meth- 
od, and it will be hard to convince them that soap 
is a better de-gumming agent. We will not argue 
that point except that we will try to bring before you 
some evidences gained in our experience of many 
years that both mediums have merits according to 
local conditions, the kind of fibers in the hosiery, 
besides the silk itself, and the ability of the dyer 
to choose what is best for his work. 


Boiling-Off. 


In a dye-house that is equipped with a filtering 
and water softening system, soap may be used with 
good results provided enough soap is used and the 
washing of the boiled-off goods is done thoroughly. 
I said “enough soap is used” because only recently 
I read in a reputable textile paper an article on boil- 
ing-off fine silk hosiery, and it was stated to use “10 
per cent of soap reckoned on the amount of goods to 
be processed.” Now that statement was wrong. Any- 
one trying to boil off silk with ten per cent of coap 
is sure to get in trouble. To degum silk properly it 
takes no less than double that amount reckoned on 
the amount of silk in the goods. 

For example: for service weight hosiery where the 
tops, toes and heels are knitted with cotton the ho- 
siery may be 40 per cent, or even 50 per cent cotton, 
in which case 10 to 12 pounds of soap would be suffi- 
cient to de-gum 100 pounds of hosiery. On the other 
hand, if the cotton is only used on the re-enforce- 
ment of the hosiery, in the seam, or in some plaited 
parts, it may be only 10 per cent or 15 per cent in 
100 pounds of goods, and 10 per cent of soap will pos- 
itively not be enough to do a good job of de-gum- 
ming. I have had dyers tell me that it took them three 
hours to boil-off a lot, and “How could I do it in 45 
minutes?” But, it can be done in less time on fine 
hosiery with good circulation: it is only a question 
of using enough soap of the proper kind. 





From a paper presented at a meeting of the South Central Section 
of the American Society of Textile Chemists and Colorists, at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on November 8th. 


By Noel D. White 


in dyeing silk ho- I N THIS DISCUSSION, Mr. White gives a very 

thorough outline and description of the use 
of acetic acid in the dyeing of silk hosiery. He 
advocates the use of acetic acid as a means of 
making the silk part of a hose absorb as much 
of the direct colors as possible, which would 
reduce the necessary quantity of silk colors. He 
says that direct colors, if applied to silk in the 
proper manner, are much faster than silk colors. 
The columns of our “Knitting Kinks” depart- 
ment are available for further discussion of this 

subject—THE EbpiTor. 


When the dyer has no 
soft water available, and 
has to do his work with cal- 
careous water, soap may 
not be the best thing to de- 
gum with. The lime and 
magnesium in the water 
will break up the soap be- 
fore de-gumming is com- 
pleted, and more than the 
stated amount of soap 
would have to be used to 
take care of the soap that is 
lost in the hard water. Here 
is where a good boil-off oil 
would be by far the best 
medium together with some modified alkali as an aid 
to correct in some way the hardness in the water and 
hasten the process. If the hosiery also contains 
rayon, then the best way is to boil-off in a good 
grade of boil-off oil and to use enough of it to get 
it done in the shortest possible time. The softeners 
used in making and knitting rayon are almost im- 
possible to remove with soap, and even though a 
good boil-off may be obtained with it, it is extremely 
difficult to wash the goods free of “nigger heads” 
(the name some dyers of hosiery have given to these 
greasy pellets often found in the finished hosiery). 

Washing the boiled-off goods comes next, and 
must be done thoroughly. If a good soap, or boil-off 
oil has been used this operation will not be very 
difficult. The first washing may be done at a high 
temperature. The goods at this time contain a good 
deal of the boiling off medium, and will wash out a 
lot easier in a hot water bath at 160 degrees F., or 
even higher, for at least fifteen minutes, then in a 
second rinse at 120 degrees F. In this second water, 
a small amount of a mild alkali would be beneficial 
in preventing what soap still remains in the goods 
from breaking up and impregnating the hosiery with 
grease. About 15 minutes in this water, and then 
in a final rinse. There is still a chance in this last 
water to provide a lot of trouble if it is not done 
carefully. The temperature here must be watched; 
about 100 degrees F. is sufficient to remove the rem- 
nants of soap and leave the goods sufficiently clean 
and ready to be dyed. With water that has not been 
softened it sometimes happens that some grease is 
seen floating in this water. Flooding this grease 
over the top of the machine, as it is sometimes ad- 
vised, is absurd, but if grease is seen floating in the 
wash water it is most certainly also floating in the 
bags with thé hosiery, with no possible chance of ° 
escape, and that will surely appear when the hosiery 
is stretched out on the inspection tables. The thing 
to do when the dyer is watching and sees a thing 
like that happen, is to emulsify the grease by adding 
some alkali to the rinsing water and keep on washing 
a little longer until every pellet has disappeared, 
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and then give the goods a final rinse with lukewarm 
water. The extra time it takes will be amply repaid 
in cleaner goods and reduced re-dyes. 


Dyeing. 


Hosiery may be dyed in the same bath at the 
same time it is boiled-off. There are many dyers 
doing it undoubtedly with satisfactory results. I do 
not advocate that method in dyeing silk or silk-and- 
cotton hosiery. With silk-cotton-and-rayon hosiery, 





Three samples dyed with a Silk Grey, (1), one-bath meth- 
od; (2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3) two-bath 


method with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 


however, I believe it is better to boil off and dye in 
one bath. The proportion of silk in this kind of ho- 
siery not being large, the boil-off bath does not re- 
quire a large amount of soap or oil. Eight or ten 
per cent is about the right quantity; the dyestuff is 
added, the goods boiled about 30 minutes, and the 
required amount of Glauber salt entered. When the 





Three samples dyed with a Silk Brown, (1), one-bath meth- 
od; (2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3) two-bath 


method with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 


correct match on the three fibers is obtained, the 
goods are washed and finished. With a proper selec- 
tion of dyestuffs, the whole operation of boiling off 
and dyeing should be performed-in about one hour. 

Pure silk hosiery, and hosiery made up with silk 
and cotton, should be boiled off and washed, then 
dyed in a separate bath. After the goods have been 
boiled off and washed properly, they are hydro-ex- 
tracted and straightened out. That is, they are 
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taken one bag at a time, opened up and disentangled 
carefully, put back in the bag in which they are to 
be dyed, and put in the machine. Each bag should 
contain no more than three dozen pairs of service 
weight, and four dozen pairs of very fine hosiery. 
Too many in a bag may be as bad as too few for 
good level dyeing. 


Selecting the Dyestuffs. 


Bearing in mind that hosiery has to stand many 
washings, and sometimes the washing is done with 
soaps that are far from ideal for washing silk, it is 
important that dyes used for hosiery dyeing be se- 
lected with care for fastness to washing. 

Rayon and cotton are dyed with direct colors; 
this class of dyes being the most appropriate for 
hosiery dyeing. Most direct dyes are also suitable 
for silk, and with a judicious selection a few can be 
chosen that will dye almost a perfect union to match 
the three fibers. Usually, however, the silk has to 
be toned to obtain a good match, with some neutral 
or acid color. 





Three samples dyed with a Silk Red, (1), one-bath method; 
(2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3) two-bath meth- 
od with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 

With a few well-chosen direct colors, and with 
no more than half a dozen silk dyes, all the range 
of current shades may be dyed, toned, and corrected, 
if need be. The fewer in number of dyes, the better 
and easier the work will be. Choosing those colors 
that have the nearest degree of exhaustion; some 
direct colors will be absorbed very rapidly, others 
will take longer time. The slowest to exhaust are 
the best to use in dyeing hosiery, they have a better 
chance to penetrate the hard places and dye level 
shades than their more ambitious brothers. 

Some direct dyes are advertised to leave the silk 
white, or nearly so, but it has been our experience 
that these very dyes are much better and dye the 
silk nearly as good as the cotton, if applied in the 
proper way. 

: Applying the Dyestuff. 


As I said before, the hosiery may be dyed in the 
same bath at the same time it is de-gummed. With 
hosiery made up with silk-rayon-and-cotton we have 
found that to be the best procedure, the silk in that 
mixture being the smallest percentage, no great 
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amount of dye is required for the silk and the work 
is done quicker. 


With silk and cotton, however, we have found that 
there is nothing to be gained by dyeing in the de-gum- 
ming bath. The goods are not improved by it, the colors 
are not as fast, and the formulas being more erratic, 
difficult to control, no great amount of time is gained 
and if the amount of dyestuff necessary to obtain a 
match is taken into consideration, de-gumming and 
dyeing in one bath is not without its faults nor as 





Three samples dyed with a Direct Grey, (1), one-bath meth- 
od; (2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3), two-bath 


method with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 
economical as it is claimed to be. 


A number of hosiery dyers use the two-bath meth- 
od. They de-gum the hosiery, then dye in a clean 
Glauber salt bath, and get results that way. It has 
always been my contention that method, also, is 
not as it should be. A Glauber salt bath is excel- 
lent for dyeing rayon and cotton hosiery, both those 
fibers exhaust the dyestuff better and easier in a 
bath slightly alkaline. The affinity of dyestuffs for 
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Three samples dyed with a Direct Brown, (1), one-bath 
method; (2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3), two- 
bath method with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 
those fibers is at its best in such a bath, but an alka- 
line bath reduces the affinity of silk for direct, neutral, 
and acid dyes and while it may be colored with them 
it will take much more dye to arrive at a given 
shade, and then it is easily washed out of it. It will 
be found that in hosiery dyed in the de-gumming 
bath, as well as in a second bath of Glauber salt, 
the colors are faster on the cotton than on the silk. 
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There may be some exceptions, some dyes that are 
fairly fast on silk even if applied in an irregular 
way; the fact remains that direct colors, which are 
essentially cotton colors, if applied to silk in the 
proper manner, are much faster than on cotton. 
Then why not utilize the knowledge of that well 
known property, and make the silk part of the hosiery 
absorb as much cotton dye as it is possible to do? 
When you do that it is easily seen that you will not 
need much silk dye to match your fibers to your 
sample shades, and much faster dyes will be the 
result. 


Dyeing Hosiery in an Acid Bath. 


While we have dyed silk and silk hosiery in every 
known way, we have adopted the two-bath method, 
but went a little further and do the dyeing in the 
second bath with the addition of acetic acid. 

When it became known among my friends that 
we were using acetic acid in dyeing hosiery, some- 
one said it was a dangerous proceeding, others said 
we went a little too far in economizing on dyestuffs, 
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Three samples dyed with a Direct Yellow, (1), one-bath 
method; (2), two-bath method with Glauber salt; (3), two- 


bath method with Glauber salt and two per cent acetic acid. 


still others wondered how we got by with the haz- 
ards of doing work in such an unorthodox way. As 
a matter of fact, we do not try merely to get by in 
dyeing hosiery in an acid bath. We do not take any 
chances; silk hosiery is much too valuable material 
to be treated in an uncertain, haphazard way, and 
it is our firm conviction that in dyeing hosiery the 
way we do it we have the bath under complete con- 
trol, at all times, during the processing. 

We load our goods in the machine, fill the ma- 
chine with water, open the steam, and start putting 
our chemicals and dyestuffs in the following order: 
Turkey red oil, some kind of a penetrant, dyestuffs 
required, carefully weighed out and dissolved, bring 
the bath to a boil, and boil for 20 minutes. After 
this the steam is closed, Glauber salt added, and the 
goods allowed to run in the cooling bath for 20 min- 
utes longer. At this time we add two per cent of 
acetic acid, bring the bath to a boil again, and sam- 
ple in 15 minutes. Sometimes we have to boil a sec- 
ond time to obtain a better union to silk and cotton, 
yery seldom we have to make any addition to dye- 
stuff and our matches have to be correct as we con- 
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ORRINGTON Latch Needles 
are known and preferred 
wherever fine, tight knitting 
is produced. Regardless of nationality, 
the knitting industry has placed the 
stamp of its approval upon these good 


needles. 
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the high standards of precision work so amply 


evidenced in Torrington Needles and 


you will obtain practical benefits in the shape 
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A Winder With No Reciprocating Parts 


THE NO. 40 ROTARY. TRAVERSE 
UNIVERSAL WINDER sets aside the 
limitations on the speed at which the yarns 
may be coned. 


Winding speeds have been fixed in the past 
by mechanical structures embodying two- 
point cams as a means of reciprocating the 
thread guide, while the rotary traverse, 
having no eccentric motion, safely permits 
the highest take-up speed at which the yarn 
may be drawn from the supply bobbin. 


Winding yarns with the rotary traverse at 
very high speed gives fewer breaks than 


when winding with a reciprocating traverse 
guide, proving the rotary type of traverse as 
easier on the yarns. 


These vital factors brought out in a machine 
having only rotary motions, and of sturdy 
construction requiring no adjustments, un- 
qualifiedly insure lowest cost of upkeep, 
coupled with highest production. 


A Universal engineer after making a survey 
of your winding requirements can submit 
you a brief, outlining astonishing econo- 
mies in production, floor space and power, 
with minimum investment and upkeep costs. 
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sider the reputation of our brand of hosiery had its 
birth in the dyehouse, and we are very proud of it. 
After having exposed our methods of dyeing hosiery 
on several occasions in textile publications, I have 
heard many criticisms from some readers who tried 
to use acid in the bath and reported bad results 
from it. For my answer to those criticisms, I will 
tell you as far as I can remember, an old fable many 
of you may have read or heard: 


“The Magpie Builds Her Nest.” 


The magpie called a meeting for all the birds to 
be instructed how to build a nest. When they were 
all gathered, she told them: “You gather some twigs 
and weave them together in the shape of a bowl.” 
The crow having heard that far, concluded that it 
was a good way to build a nest, and flew away sat- 
isfied that that was the way he would build one. 

The magpie, however, had not finished instruc- 
tions. She went on telling them to gather some dry 
grass and cover the twigs with it to make it warm. 
The swallow having heard that, flew away also think- 
ing he had heard all he wanted to know, and started 
building his nest that way. Some wise birds listened 
to the end of what the magpie was telling them, and 
learned that if they wove their nest with twigs, put 
some dry grass in the weaving, and lined it with 
feathers, they would have a nest that was secure, 
warm and soft. 

And, so it is with most of my critics who have 
tried our method, and got into trouble. They have 
some conceptions of their own how the work should 
be done, fail to understand what takes place in the 
progress of the dyeing operation, enter the several 
chemicals at the wrong time, and when the mischief 
is done they make up their mind our method is all 
wet. They don’t follow instructions to the end. Like 
the crow and the swallow, they are satisfied with a 
hint or two, and follow their own inclinations. 


A Simple Outline of the Process. 


Here is what takes place in the process of dyeing 
by the method outlined, told in a language devoid of 
academic phrases and scientific terms: 

When the goods are boiling in the neutral dyeing 
bath with only the dyestuffs, the Turkey red oil and 
the penetrant, the dye is circulated through and 
through, no actual dyeing takes place except insofar 
as to be soaked up by the fibers in a loose manner. 
If it should be desired to continue and finish dyeing 
in that bath, it could be done but it would require 
considerably more dyestuff. That is why with some 
dyestuffs it is suggested to dye light shades without 
any addition of salt. When, after boiling 20 min- 
utes, Glauber salt is added and the steam shut off, 
the direct dyes are taken up and retained mostly 
by the vegetable fibres leaving the silk only slightly 
colored, unless neutrals or acid dyes are also in the 
bath. In the cooling bath the cotton gets most of 


the dye, and after 20 minutes the bath is nearly ex- 
hausted and cooled down to about 150 degrees F., at 
which temperature 2 per cent of acetic acid diluted 
in about two gallons of water can be safely entered 
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to make the silk absorb the rest of the dyestuffs re- 
maining in the bath. 

At this time the bath is acid in reaction, and fa- 
vorable to dye the silk with what remains of the 
direct colors in the bath. If from laboratory tests 
it was found that the direct colors were not suffi- 
cient to color the silk to a perfect match, a small 
amount of silk dyes should have been added to the 
formula and entered at the start and after taking a 
sample, any deficiency in the pattern can be easily 
and safely corrected now by adding whatever silk 
color is needed. Boiling the bath again will reduce 
the color from the cotton and deepen the shade on 
the silk. 


On the other hand, if it be found that the silk 
has been dyed too deep, an addition of one per cent 
of phosphate of soda will reduce the acidity of the 
bath, lighten the shade on the silk, and increase the 
depth of color on the cotton. In the same manner, 
if the color on the silk should for some reason be 
found to be unevenly dyed, boiling the bath with one 
per cent addition of phosphate will level up the 
shade very effectively, restoring the shade afterward 
with a small addition of acetic acid. 


Getting Value Out of Dyestuffs. 


To illustrate to you some of the remarks I made 
I have here some test dyeings of three direct dyes 
and three silk dyes that are mostly used in dyeing 
hosiery; a yellow, a brown, and a gray, supposed to 
dye cotton and leave the silk white or slightly tint- 
ed. (Shown on page 188). 

One is dyed in the boil-off bath, and you can see 
it has left the silk quite undyed. The next was 
boiled off, washed, and dyed in a clean Glauber salt 
bath, and true to form has left the silk clean. The 
third has been boiled off, washed, and dyed in a 
Glauber salt bath with the addition of two per cent 
of acetic acid. 

Here you can see the gain in color value of the 
same dye when it is made to yield the full amount 
of its tinctorial strength. The other two have been 
processed the same way. I purposely omitted the 
name of these dyes because you can do the same, 
or nearly so, with any direct colors, as you may 
prove for yourself in your own laboratory. 

The other dyed samples are of silk colors. (Shown 
on page 187.) They have been applied in the same 
manner as the direct dyes. These are used to shade 
the silk when the direct colors do not dye the silk 
sufficiently to get a good match, and you can see the 
difference in depth when applied in the right and 
the wrong way. 


Faster Colors with Acid. 

Now I want to call attention to the fact that if 
the hosiery is dyed with these colors, and made to 
yield such a depth of shade on the silk, it is quite 
obvious that very little silk dyes would be needed 
to bring the match to pattern, and considering that 
the cotton colors are much faster on the silk than 
on the cotton, you will agree with me that your 
hosiery will be dyed much faster colors. with acid 
in the bath than otherwise. 
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Out of Date 
means Out of Line 


for hosiery manufacturers 


Ten years ago, fifteen years ago, full-fashioned machines 
were in competition only with machines of similar age 
and equal capacity. Today, this older equipment must 
try to keep pace with modern machines, which have the 
advantage from every angle . . . size, speed, quality of 
production, low maintenance costs. 


The pace is faster now, the competition is keener, and 
profits are harder to earn. Mills operating obsolete ma- 
chines are hopelessly outclassed in every market, even in 
the very lowest. Modernization is the order of the day, and 
now, while business conditions permit it, is the time to in- 
stall machinery which shows immediate and lasting profit. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Penna. 





The Reading Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine as it stands today—after 32 years of development —is the lowest priced, highest producer ever offered. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTON’ 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


A Question for Dyers. 


What is the best way of cleaning Monel metal ma- 
chines after dyeing a black? Your answers are 
invited. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Would like very much to know how some of your 
readers clean their Monel metal dye machines after 
they have dyed developed black in them. I have been 
unable to find a satisfactory way of cleaning this type 
of machine so that a light color may be dyed imme- 
diately after dyeing the black. Also, do any of your 
readers find that black injures the metal in any way? 

I would be glad to have complete information as 
to methods used. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4892. 


A Discussion of Grenadine—for 
.  Full-Fashioned and Seamless. 
This will prove of value to you because it covers thor- 


oughly a subject of much interest at this time. Fur- 
ther discussion is invited. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is written in response to the inquiry from 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4869,” who wanted to know the dif- 
ference in Grenadine silk thrown for a full-fashioned 
machine and that thrown for a seamless machine. He 
also wanted to know how the silk is treated before 
knitting, for both the full-fashioned and seamless ma- 
chines. I will try to answer this inquiry from our 
own experience. 

There is a difference between the Grenadine silk 
used for seamless manufacture and that used for full- 
fashioned manufacture. The difference lies, not in 
the twist, but in the treatment of the silk by the 
throwster. 

Full-fashioned manufacturing will permit of mois- 
tening of silk prior to knitting. Seamless manufac- 
turing will not. The yarn in both cases must be soft 
enough to form a perfect stitch. In full-fashioned 
manufacture the silk is moistened prior to knitting. 
The moistening helps very materially to soften it. 
Therefore, throwsters so treat the yarn that the soak- 
ing materials soften only through the medium of lu- 
brication, using a lubricant that will pick up moisture. 

In seamless manufacture, this same yarn would be 
too harsh to form a perfect loop, and throwsters are 
therefore compelled to use a softening agent which 
softens the yarn through weakening of the sericin or 
gum coating of the silk fibers. This softening does 


not -harm the fabric, as not enough of the softening 
agent.is employed to deteriorate the fiber, which is all 











We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 
erly edited before publishing. ll questions will 
be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 








that remains of a silk thread after the stocking is 
dyed. 

We understand that it has been a practice for some 
throwsters and knitters to use a lower twist in seam- 
less manufacture than full-fashioned, but this lower 
twist will, of course, have an effect in the finished 
product both as to appearance and as to wear. 

The success of Grenadine fabrics, we have found, 
depends on the twisting both insofar as the number of 
turns in the single end, and in the multiple threads is 
concerned, in respect to the number of turns per inch 
and the perfect balancing of the two twists. If the 
turns are reduced, Grenadine materially loses much of 
its appeal. 

A Grenadine yarn is a counter twisted yarn, so 
constructed that there is no crepe effect, the idea be- 
ing to produce not a rough fabric but a sheer fabric 
of strength and dull luster. The twist is responsible 
for all three of these demands, but in lesser amount 
insofar as the sheerness is concerned. A four-thread 
Grenadine, for example, constructed of let us say 20 
turns first time and 16 turns the second time would 
probably be to all practical purposes of the same diam- 
eter as a four-thread constructed with 36 turns in the 
first time and 32 turns in the second time, possibly 
even a little more sheer. But it would be less strong, 
and much less dull. 

Some attempts have been made to use the low 
twists of Grenadine type and reduce the luster by 
chemical treatment in the dye bath. This is a practice 
that has shown, according to our experience, poor re- 
sults, for the reason that chemicals or dulling agents 
which are not injurious are not permanent in the fab- 
ric, and those which are permanent have detrimental 
effects. 
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OLUME production . .. the demand of the hour .. . the 
Worse: every business must have... the JOB of the 
Feldlock machine. 


The Feldlock, a Willcox & Gibbs machine, is made to turn out 
volume seaming. Lapped fell seaming, fed off the arm; quality 
seaming that helps to sell. 











Lower your cost with Feldlock, by the double economy of in- 
creased production and long service with minimum repairs. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 







Write ow Home Office for samples made on the 
Feldlock, or submit your own fabrics for sample 
purposes. 

Sole United States and Cznadian Agents for 
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Another difference not in the construction of the 
Grenadine that has been prevalent in the trade is the 
substitution of lower grade in seamless manufacture 
in order to produce a stocking to sell at a lower price. 
This practice cannot prevail, as the lower grades of 
silk have so many defects, such as variance in size 
and lumps, slugs, etc., that the stockings cannot be 
classed as first grade merchandise, and consequently 
suffer a reduction in price far beyond the saving to 
be effected by such lower grade substitution. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4878. 


Direct Knitting versus Backwinding. 


Some further discussion on this interesting subject. 
One man finds it worthwhile to knit without back- 
winding. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I was very much interested in reading the question 
in the May number of CoTTON, from “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4724,” as to the relative merit of backwinding silk 
for full-fashioned work, and using silk direct from 
the cone, following a process of conditioning it in a 
conditioning room or vault. The inquirer stated thet 
in his full-fashioned room, he has no humidifiers, 
but stores his silk in an adjoining room, where he 
has located a number of humidifiers which blow the 
spray over the silk. He stated that he is at present 
back-winding all of his silk, consisting of 4, 5, 6 and 
7-thread, using a bleach glycerin softener, the mix- 
ture being one quart of softener to 10 gallons of wa- 
ter. He had been contemplating the installation of a 
conditioning room, eliminating the backwinding pro- 
cess, pointing out that the elimination of backwind- 
ing would result in a saving of about 314 to 4 cents 
a dozen. He wanted the opinions of some readers as 
to the advisability of abandoning backwinding where 
the silk is conditioned in a modern, properly install- 
ed conditioning room. 

I would like to present my own views and experi- 
ence in connection with this subject which is of so 
much interest among full-fashioned mills at the 
present time. 

The basic facts which determine whether or not 
it is necessary to backwind silk through an emulsion, 
or whether it can be knitted from a dry package, de- 
pend upon several factors. One of these is the 
quality of the finished fabric that the manufacturer 
may be interested in securing. Second, it should be 
borne in mind that a dry package, so called is not al- 
ways the same as viewed by various manufacturers. 
One manufacturer may state that he is operating a 
dry package, or running his silk without backwind- 
ing, when in fact he may be treating his silk to a 
temperature relatively high and a humidity that 
might even be equal to that obtained by many meth- 
ods of backwinding. This depends upon whether the 
knitting room is conditioned by humidifiers or other 
systems, subject to proper control, or just what type 
of arrangement the silk receives after it leaves the 
cone before it arrives at the needles. By this is meant 
the type of trough, the nature of the liquid through 
which the silk is run before it comes in contact with 
the needles, etc. 
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From the finaneial standpoint, there is naturally 
an additional cost of approximately four cents per 
dozen added by backwinding. Whether this expendi- 
ture is warranted, depends, as before stated, entirely 
upon the individual manufacturer as to what results 
he is satisfied with in the finished fabric. 


Furthermore, in backwinding, I have always 
found it best to use a backwinding compound that 
corresponds very nearly in chemical composition to 
the soaking solution originally used upon the silk. 
The amount of backwinding solution per gallon, nat- 
urally depends upon the speed of the emulsion roller, 
the hardness of the silk being backwound, and the 
degree of softness that the mill man desires when the 
fabric is being knit. There is no cut-and-dried ans- 
wer to a question of this type. It is a matter of opin- 
ion to which is added the finished fabric result de- 
sired. 

In connection with this discussion, however, I 
should like to present here the method we use on our 
silk. 


We condition our silk prior to backwinding, also 
backwinding the silk, and again conditioning it be- 
fore knitting. This applies to all threads of silk 
from 3 thread to 8 thread. 


The first conditioning runs from 18 to 24 hours. 
The silk is then backwound, and again conditioned 
from 18 to 24 hours before it is used. We have found 
this to be the best method of regulating our hosiery 
from the raw silk standpoint. 

Our backwinding room consists of a wooden room 
approximately 8 x 10 x 8 feet, with shelves arranged 
of %4-inch slats spaced 14-inch. The entire room is 
sprayed with three coats of orange shellac. At one 
end, opposite the door, which is placed on the 8 x 8- 
foot side, there is a humidifier head with a 6-inch 
adjustable opening, directly in back of the intake 
theer is a similar hole in the center above the 
floor of like diameter, also with an adjustable open- 
ing. 

We maintain a temperature of approximately 90 
degrees and a humidity of approximately 80 to 85 
per cent. The construction of the room proper is of 
l-inch tongue and grooved board for the interior, 
a 83-inch air space, one layer of tarred felt similar to 
roofing material, a 3-inch air space again, and an 
exterior construction of beaver board. We have found 
this room to be very economical to build and practi- 
cal, the right type of room, especially when fitted 
with a refrigerator type door as ours has been fit- 
ted. 

Naturally, the period of pre-conditioning before 
winding depends upon the thread of the silk in ques- 
tion, whether 6 or 7-thread, etc., and the turns of 
twist in the yarn. On a 10-turn 4-thread, we find it 
necessary to condition at least 30 hours in this room 
to get a free, running silk. 

The second conditioning after backwinding is nat- 
urally governed by the pre-conditioning, the nature 
of the backwinding solution, and the tension used. 
All of these little details have to be worked out at the 
individual plant. A great deal depends upon the 
yarn equipment of the machine, on which the silk is 
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being knit, for different yarn arrangements, as extra 
guides, under water, different compounds in the 
troughs, different tensions on the felts—all of these 
have to be worked in harmony with the results de- 
sired on the fabric, as well as the actual room con- 
ditions where the fabric is being knit. 

The writer’s personal opinion of a well acting 
silk is such that when a machine is running at ap- 
proximately 50 to 55 courses per inch, the material 
should feel comparatively wet %-inch from the 
needles, the fabric should already show signs of dry- 
ing and setting. Only in this way will an undistort- 
ed, full width fabric be produced. 

In conditioning by this method, the actual na- 
ture of each individual lot of silk has to be examin- 
ed and determined. The conditioning and backwind- 
ing, in particular the percentage of emulsion and 
make-up of the emulsion, must be balanced in such 
a manner as to produce a free-running yarn. Ten- 
sions on the regular winding machine or coner used 
for backwinding must naturally be regulated so that 
a substantially handled package is produced and at 
the same time the other qualities brought out that 
are so essential to knitting the best fabric. As be- 
fore stated, a little experimentation and research on 
this particular point most every time will bring best 
advantages to the average mill man. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4795. 


Stopping Streaks and Tucks. 


Do you agree with the ideas given in the following 
answers. If not, tell us your experience on this. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

How is streaking and tucking in the loose part of 
the stocking prevented, was asked in your columns re- 
cently by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4832”. He stated that he 
has 220-needle Model K machines, using 70s/2 mer- 
cerized yarn, and aside from having difficulty with 
tucking in the loose part of the stocking, he finds that 
streaking is very pronounced. 

I would say in reply to this that if this tucking is 
on the long latch needles used for the fashion marks, 
there is a sinker that is cut out a little deeper to pre- 
vent the long latches from bending and at the same 
time tucking. Most tucking caused in the loose part 
of a ladies’ hose is due to the fact that the sinkers are 
being drawn away from the needles as they are rising 
on the right-hand stitch cam. The needles have not 
completed their full rise above the tuck point when the 
sinkers are withdrawn, leaving the stitches rise with 
the needles; consequently, the stitches are above the 
latch and not below, which causes tucking. 

This can be corrected by changing the position of 
the sinker cap or if sufficient adjustment cannot be 
obtained by moving the sinker cap, the throwing out 
of the sinkers can be delayed by grinding a little from 
the center sinker cam on the right-hand side. 

As to his trouble of streaking, I do not know wheth- 
er he means vertical stripes or horizontal stripes. If 
the streaks are horizontal, I would say that this can 
be caused by the stitch and end cams on the left-hand 
side not being set up into position, and, of course, if 
the belt is slightly loose, the looser needles will drive, 
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causing loose lines, and the tighter needles will cling 
to the bottom of the stitch cam, which will give shorter 
stitches. If the sinkers have not been changed in the 
machine for a long time, no doubt small nicks may 
be found in the sinkers where the yarn has been pass- 
ing over the sinkers. The sinker cap should be so set 
that the sinkers are still moving as the yarn is being 
drawn down by the knitting cam. This will allow the 
sinkers to last much longer and also make a clearer 
fabric. 

In case this streaking is vertical, it is no doubt 
caused by different lengths of needles, the shorter nee- 
dles of course making the longer stitch and the longer 
needles making a tighter stitch. This can also be 
caused by the brass inside sinker ring being consider- 
ably worn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4863. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In one of your recent numbers “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4832” asked a question as to how to prevent streaking 
and tucking, in the loose part of the stocking, on 220- 
needle Model K machines, on which he said he was 
using 70s/2 mercerized yarn. He said that aside from 
having trouble with tucking in the loose part of the 
stocking, he finds that streaking is very pronounced. 

If this man had submitted a sample of the fabric 
he is trying to produce, it would have been of assist- 
ance in analyzing his trouble. However, I will go into 
detail on this trouble, stating my experience over a 
period of many years on this gauge and type of work. 

To begin with, whether the inquirer is aware of 
the fact or not, 70s/2 mercerized yarn is too fine a 
yarn to use on a 220-needle machine. I take it for 
granted, from the question, that 70s/2 mercerized is 
being used in both the hem and boot. Most any kind 
of yarn under 70s/2 mercerized works out very satis- 
factorily on this gauge, provided of course that there 
are no extremes in knitting, such as attempting to knit 
too loose a stitch to get length, rather than adding 
chain links and keeping the stitch a little tighter. 

Taking it for granted that these machines are 
standard as to stitch cam, sinker cam adjustments, 





etc., and that the needles are in good condition and 
perfect alignments and that the inside sinker ring is 
not plugged with lint and the sinkers are in good 
shape, all of which are explained in detail in “Knit- 
ting Kinks Hand Book No. 1,” distributed by CoTToN, 
I will offer the following comments on the subject: 
Streaked knitting is mostly a question of proper 
adjustment of the cams, and alignment of needles and 
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sinkers. Whenever extremities in stitch, especially on 
220-needle work, are attempted, these streaks are nat- 
urally more prominent. 

Tuck stitch trouble can be prevented. This trouble 
is the result of the stitches not casting off of the 
ends of the latches of the cylinder needles as they 
pass over the high points of the right-hand stitch cam. 
This point is shown in the accompanying sketch, Fig. 
1, at A. 

It can be seen that the higher the cylinder is, the 
closer the latches of the cylinder needles are to the 
top of the sinkers as the needles pass this high point 
on the stitch cam. The lower the cylinder, the further 
away the latches are with the result, as the needle 
rises, the loops are cast off. Going at a high speed, 
with the cylinder high, every once in awhile a loop 
will not cast off, resulting in a double tuck. 

The remedy naturally is to get a higher point on 
this right-hand stitch cam at the point A as shown. 
About 1/32-inch is plenty. The extra height will per- 
mit the latches to clear the stitches and still get loose 
fabric. This higher stitch cam is shown in Fig. 2. 

These cams can be secured from the machine man- 
ufacturers, if the gauge and what they are desired for 
is specified. 

In inserting these cams in the machine, it will be 
found that they must be fitted. The right point of 
the upper center cam must be taken into considera- 
tion. Cut and grind this added height of the right 
stitch cam at A, so that there is clearance for the 
butts of the cylinder needles to go through without 
hitting the right point of the center cam, especially 
when going at high speed. 

After all, it is just a question of getting a little 
more elevation of the latches of the cylinder needles at 
this point, and this is how it is done. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4865. 


Stopping Cutting in the Anti-Run. 
A number of different ideas on how to get away from 
this difficulty. What do you think is best? 
EDITOR COTTON: 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4831” to the “KNITTING KINKS” 
department said that they are having a great deal of 
trouble with cutting in the anti-run portion of hose 
knit on 220-needle Model K machines. 

This is usually caused by the right-hand stitch cam 
drawing the needles down too far during the anti-run 
operation. We have usually corrected this by making 
the knitting point of the right and left-hand stitch 
cams of an equal length, and in extreme cases have 
shaped the right-hand stitch cam so that it does not 
draw the needle quite as far as the left-hand one. This 
difference in the length of the stitch cams of course 
should not be so great that the stitches in the heel and 
toe will be of uneven length. 

Another cause for these cuts is too much sinker 
pressure. The right-hand sinker side cam should be 


adjusted away from the needles until the throat of 
the sinker is just beyond the back of the shank of the 
needle when moved into the farthest position. 

Another thing that may aggravate this condition 
on these machines is the fact that a 70s/2 yarn is 
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used, which is a little to the light side as a standard 
yarn for this gauge. 

The writer takes the liberty here to express his 
opinion that anti-runs are quite unnecessary, as they 
contribute little in the way of stopping runs, and 
though made without causing waste in the knitting 
room, they make a weak place in the stocking. We 
have found very successful a special attachment for 
the purpose of loosening the stitch during this opera- 
tion. The anti-run made without the looser stitch has 
been of no asset to circular-knit manufacturers, as 
the stocking often breaks at this place when worn. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4868. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


One of your subscribers, “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 4831,” 
recently reported difficulty with cutting in the anti-run 
portion of the hose on 220-needle machines, using 
70s/2 mercerized yarn. 

Taking it for granted that this anti-run is being 
made in the customary way, using every other needle, 
the trouble resolves itself into the yarn used, the ten- 
sion applied to the yarn, the sinker cam adjustments, 
or the drum tension control. The main cause is the 
stitch being too tight while making this anti-run. This 
can be determined by stretching the fabric at this 
point. If the first one or two courses above and below 
the anti-run are looser than the anti-run itself, this 
trouble results. The stitch should be the same in 
the anti-run as it is above and below for at least two 
courses. It is customary on these machines to have 
an individual control on the drum for adjustment of 
the stitch while making this anti-run. It is then pos- 
sible to loosen it as much as desired. It should be 
made certain that too much tension is not being ap- 
plied on this 70s/2 yarn, as it will not stand much pull 
on 220-needle. Also, are the sinkers and stitch cams 
set properly? These and many other factors relating 
to this trouble are discussed in “Knitting Kinks Hand 
Book No. 1” and which is distributed by CoTTON. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4866. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

One of your subscribers recently reported to 
“KNITTING KINKS” that he was having difficulty with 
cutting in the anti-run portion of the hose, using 70s/2 
mercerized yarn on 220-needle Model K machines, 

I might offer the following suggestions in connec- 
tion with this difficulty. In making anti-run back, the 
stitches are drawn on every alternate needle, which of 
course is made by tucking every alternate needle under 
the reverse stitch cam for one course and then put into 
action knitting on every needle. It would possibly be 
well to put a cam on the drum of the machine slightly 
higher than the cams now on the drum that will raise 
the cylinder at the point where the anti-run back is 
being made. If the hose made are drop stitches and 
not cuts, this no doubt occurs in the long butt needles. 

The anti-run back should be made for one course 
only. Somé machines have been fitted so that the 
anti-run back is made with two courses on the long 
butt needles and one course on the short butt needles. 
To make the anti-run back on only one course, it is 
necessary to put in the rear cam used for the trans- 
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ferring, so that it will elevate the high butt needles 

above the dividing cam; consequently, making the 

loose course but one turn of the cylinder. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4864. 


Tinting Causing Off-Shades. 
Baxter discusses how to use tints and not get off- 
shades as a result. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice in the October issue of COTTON that “CoN- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4844” is wondering if other full-fash- 
ioned knitters have experienced any trouble with off- 
shades, due to the difference in tints used to designate 
thread sizes. 

For the contributor’s information I might say that 
while tinting is necessary in determining thread sizes 
in full-fashioned hosiery manufacture, the greatest of 
care should be used not only by the throwster tinting 
the silk but also by the knitter making hosiery; other- 
wise off-shades will result in dyeing. Dyestuffs used 
for tinting are supposed to wash off during the boil- 
off process, but I have experienced that this is not 
always the case. 

Some years ago I made a certain style of stocking 
in which I used a silk with a rather deep pink tint. 
After dyeing these stockings I continually complained 
to the dyer that all shades were too much on the red 
cast. The dyer made an investigation and found that 
after the stockings had been boiled off and were ready 
for dyeing, the boiled-off stockings would show a red- 
dish color, which remained as a base, no matter what 
the dyer did to cover the red. We immediately took 
this up with our throwster and he informed us that 
he learned that the throwster must be very careful in 
the selection of dyestuff for tinting and stated that 
now he was having every lot of dyestuff tested before 
using it in the soaking bath. ‘ 

This experience also taught me that I should never 
mix tinted silk in any style numbers but use only one 
color tint for each style number. If there are small 
lots of silk with various tints on hand that I wish to 
use up, I usually make a small lot of hosiery from 
these lots and dye them either black or some dark 
shade, where I know the difference in the tint will not 
affect the dyeing. 

I have also instructed the throwster to tint all silk 
as light as possible. I have found that green and pink 
tints are the colors giving the most trouble in dyeing, 
and as the contributor states that these are the tints 
that gave him off-shades, I would suggest to him that 
he try to get away from these colors. 

I have found that blue, tan, bronze and light violet 
are about the best tints that can be used and when 
one uses one size thread without tinting the silk, this 
gives one five different colors, which are about all the 
colors that any manufacturer will use. 

I know that many manufacturers of hosiery do not 
give the tinting of silk much thought, and use two or 
more shades of tint in any one style number, but as a 
final suggestion to the contributor, let me say that he 
should use the same care in selecting tints as he does 
in selecting the quality of silk used, and he should also 
see that only one color of tint is used on any one style 
number. Also, get away from pink or green tints if 
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possible; have the throwster test the dyestuff used for 
tinting, and I think it will be found that there will be 
no further trouble with off-shades in dyeing. 

C. H. BAXTER. 


Preventing Oil Marks and Streaks on 
Hosiery. 

This man says proper cleaning will prevent these 

being caused by dirt and lint packing in the sinker 
EDITOR CorTTon: site 

This is in reply to a question recently asked by 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4619” on how to prevent oil marks 
and streaks caused by dirt and lint packing in the 
sinker ring on hosiery machines. 

My experience is that the sinker head must be kept 
clean and the sinkers free at all times. To do this it 
is necessary to clean the head out every day. As it 
is a big job to take the cap off and remove all of the 
sinkers, it would be necessary to spend a large part 
of time cleaning out machines. I do not agree with 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4767” about not using air to clean 
machines, if it is done properly and in the regular 
way. If machines are blown out every day, and the 
sinker head is blown out good, it will take the machine 
much longer to clog up and cause streaks. By doing 
this, everything is kept blown off, such as needle 
butts, and dirt, which is apt to get under the plate 
or in the gears, causing the machine to hang up. 

If the machine is allowed to go for a month or two 
before cleaning out, it will cause the sizes to be away 
off, which means seconds or thirds. If the machine 
is blown out every day, this sudden change will not 
develop and the stitch will vary very little. I agree 
with “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4767” that it is bad to use 
the air, however, if the machine runs a month or two 
without being cleaned out. 

I believe that most streaks are caused by oiling 
the cylinders before all dirt, lint, etc., have been 
cleaned off. By blowing these off every day, the dirt 
is not allowed to accumulate. A good rule is to blow 
all machines off good late in the afternoon and then 
oil early the next morning. 

If it was never necessary to oil the needles, there 
would be very few oil marks, as few oil marks are 
caused by oiling sinkers. When oil is put on the butts 
of needles, it works up to the latch, gathering the dirt 
and grit from the cylinder and naturally this rubs off 
on the fabric as it knits. It is impossible to prevent 
having some oil marks if the machines are oiled regu- 
larly as they should be oiled. 

Here are my ideas as to how to eliminate most of 
this trouble: 

(1) Use air every day, blowing the machines thor- 
oughly before oiling. Be sure to blow good where the 
sinker bands work. Do not use too much pressure 
on the sinkers and needle heads as this may bend the 
latches. I think about 40 pounds pressure is sufficient. 

(2) Oil the sinkers good once a day, after clean- 
ing, with a regular squirt can, using thin stainless oil. 

(3) Use an atomizer or throat and head spray for 
oiling the needles and cylinders, putting about three 
or four sprays on each cylinder. Do this about twice 
a day. CONTRIBUTOR No. 4891. 
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OR every user of yarns, there 

is some particular service that 
will help make his product better 
—easier to sell. What individual 
service do you need? Is ita yarn 
that will make your product 
more durable? Is it a new color 
you would like to try or do you 
need a yarn that will knit 


smoother and work easier on 
your machines? ~ ~ ~w~ ~w 
Dixie service is broad and varied. 
There are few individual require- 
ments it cannot meet. Why not 


write us about any particular 


* service that we might be able to 


render? Let us compare notes and 


see what we can do to assist you. 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 








Trading in Hosiery Halted During Speculation 
of Effect of Berkshire Reduction on Markets 


[ J “tactarin CONDITIONS in the business of manu- 
facturing and marketing women’s silk full- 
fashioned hosiery are, obviously, receiving 

more serious consideration on the part of manufac- 

turers as they approach the end of a year filled with 
trade perplexities, and wonder what may be in store 
at the beginning of the new year. 


Until last month the industry felt the pinch of 
depression with little if any indication of panic. But 
the worst to that time was being experienced during 
weeks when ordinarily demand for hosiery is brisk 
and mills and operatives are profitably engaged, and 
as it was becoming more generally realized that the 
then state of affairs might have to terminate soon 
for some interests, a question often heard was, “How 
long can it last?” 


Another question much discussed was whether 
the November Ist reduction of prices by the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills was a wise move. Vitriolic 
criticism of the action was hurled at the company 
by numbers of manufacturers representing two dis- 
tinct classes. One comprised those who, having made 
revisions in their operating cost and reduced their 
hosiery prices accordingly, were able to ship out the 
production of 16-hour days for two shifts of opera- 
tives employed five and one-half days a week. These 
had been having a satisfactory volume of business 
and sales showed a narrow profit, comparing with 
losses or no profits for several months of 1930. The 
other class harboring a grievance against the Berk- 
shire, but muffling their criticisms, embraced num- 
bers of manufacturers operating small, flexible 
plants who, by accepting the highest offers possible 
for them to extract from buyers, were distributing 
underpriced hosiery. 

Buyers made comparison with the lowest prices 
at which they were able to acquire hosiery, disre- 
garding standards and closing their eyes to the fact 
their low-price purchases spelled distress for the 
sellers. It was common knowledge that reasonably 
meritorious stockings were being offered in October 
at and below the Berkshire company’s prices which 
came out officially on November 3d. The Berkshire 
had not led in the downward course of prices; it 
followed, and in doing so, seriously disturbed the 
peace of mind of the two classes of manufacturers 
referred to. Another class not much heard of in 
the welter of caustic comment seemed to be accept- 
ing circumstances as they unfolded from day to day 
and went on “sawing wood and saying nothing”. 

Whether the Berkshire acted wisely in its fifth 
revision of the year will be less a controversial mat- 
ter as adjustments to conditions in 1931 shall be 
made. Accurate historical treatment of events be- 


comes more nearly possible when they are in great 
measure forgotten. 

That the November reduction by the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills interrupted the business of some rea- 
sonably busy manufacturers is not a matter for dis- 
pute, if the statements of numbers of mill chiefs are 
accepted at their face value and, making allowance 
for exaggerations, due to prejudice, in their apprais- 
ing of cause and effect. “Although we make a line 
of stockings that few manufacturers try to produce, 
we noted a decline in orders,” said the management 
of a nationally-known mill selling to the better retail 
trade directly. “As the largest mill in the world had 
reduced its prices, some of our customers reasoned, 
it seemed probable ours would follow suit, and they 
held back their orders while waiting to see how mat- 
ters in Reading would turn out.” 


“Business with us fell flat,” was a common com- 
ment among operators of small to medium-size 
plants who usually take no part in establishing 
prices, simply “going along” with the market. The 
conclusion to be drawn from comment of this char- 
acter was that buyers for department stores and 
large retail establishments were deferring commit- 
ments for goods for their pre-holiday selling or still 
were pursuing the policy of “bearing the market”— 
taking advantage of a situation of manufacturers’ 
making. 

All the while that some manufacturers were com- 
plaining of a letdown in their business, others, claim- 
ing no especial features for their product, were em- 
ploying two shifts of operatives for a total of six- 
teen to twenty hours a day. They were shipping out 
long-day production despite the sudden drop in or- 
ders reported by some concerns. So, it might be 
said, in many instances the blue haze may have rep- 
resented a psychology of events in the Reading, Pa., 
full-fashioned hosiery district. 

One proposal put forth in defense of the Berk- 
shire Knitting Mills’ action was “manufacturers do 
not reduce prices so long as they are able to sell their 
product at the previous list.” This doubtless would 
hold good as to all producers in any line. 

Price declines began about one year ago. There 
was no allegation then of underconsumption of full- 
fashioned hosiery. The logical deduction is, there- 
fore, there had been overproduction, and by January 
of 1930 most manufacturers knew it. Yet in that 
month the 295 identical establishments reporting to 
the Department of Commerce for January and the 
preceding December showed an increase of seven per 
cent in output of women’s silk full-fashioned and 
ten per cent in seamless. The increase in February 
over January was insignificant in per cent, while, as 
afterward was proved, there ought to have been a 
decline. March marked the beginning of successive 
monthly drops in production. 
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It is apparent from a study of production sta- 
tistics as supplied by the Department of Commerce 
that in illustrating a point, there was overproduction 
of full-fashioned hosiery in September, 1929. Out- 
put amounted to 1,713,476 dozens, all descriptions— 
cotton, silk, rayon and mixtures—as reported in 
statements of 344 identical mills for that month and 
September of 1930, when the production was report- 
ed as 1,645,761 dozens, all descriptions, a decrease of 
slightly less than four per cent from September, 
1929. The same concerns reported stocks of full- 
fashioned in mills in at the end of September, 1930, 
of 3,897,600 dozens, which was a trifle less than four 
per cent at the corresponding date of 1929. From 
which it appears manufacturers as a body continued 
to overproduce in the face of conditions calling for 
even more severe curtailment than was practiced. 

With overproduction continuing and stocks accu- 
mulating, price reductions were as certain as storm 
after calm. When it started will be perhaps more 
difficult to determine than it will be to determine 
where it ceased. 

One year ago, it is related by some of the more 
important manufacturers distributing through job- 
bers, their plant production was sold up to late 
spring of 1930, and at that time they saw no need 
for reducing output. But, as these same manufac- 
turers state in explanation of their error at that 
time, their customers did not supply shipping in- 
structions, and the stockings that it had been ex- 
pected would have been shipped out by May re- 
mained, much of them, in their stock rooms. So, in 
the case of some mills supplying this explanation, 
they continued in full production a month and more 
after the actual beginning of the depression in the 
hosiery markets. 

At the time of this retrospect of a year’s declines 
in the markets there appeared a disposition of the 
trade generally to wait for the final solution of prob- 
lems then involving Reading specifically as the storm 
center of action for some sort of relief from the 
chaotic situation without parallel in the hosiery in- 
dustry. 

That the process of adjustment of various mat- 
ters bearing hard upon production, distribution and 
consumption has not been completed appears a ra- 
tional deduction. That it will be, within the course 
of the next six months, appears a reasonable prob- 
ability. It seems no vain hope that by spring of 
1931 the hosiery industry will feel the upward swing. 
By that time mills will have curbed production or, 
in any event, less full-fashioned equipment will be 
producing and, with present mill holdings being ab- 
sorbed in the meantime, an incredsed margin of sales 
prices over actual cost should compensate for mills’ 
lessened output. 


Hosiery Trades to Emerge from Depression 
with Better Silk Goods at Lower Prices 


UT OF THE CONFUSION in the markets for full- 
fashioned hosiery due to an excess of starving 
stockings of silk by some manufacturers seeking an 
irreducible price, has come the best that ever were 
knitted, in the opinion of persons engaged in distribu- 
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tion when seamless still had a complete monopoly, and 
apace with improvement in construction and quality 
there is improvement in price—from the standpoint of 
the consumer who is competent to judge values. 

A buyer whose experience in the hosiery depart- 
ment of a large department store in Philadelphia dates 
from 32 years ago was exhibiting a mill line of T- 
thread 42-gauge cotton hem stockings for which the 
manufacturer is getting $6.75 a dozen, when he was 
led incidentally to comment that it was superior to 
any comparable stocking produced up to 1914, and he 
added, “I never have seen so good a stocking sold 
from stock or on order for so little money.” In this 
case the figures mentioned were the manufacturer’s 
asking price—and distress hosiery of like character— 
if there be any—is not recorded in the New York mar- 
kets as having been offered for less. The mill in this 
instance is selling single shift capacity production. 

Two chain store organizations are reliably report- 
ed paying $8.25 a dozen for a line of 42-gauge 8-strand 
silk and taking the production of a mill turning off 
around 1,200 dozens a week. This is more than de- 
partment and single unit stores are willing, ordinarily, 
to pay for dollar stockings. The chain stores in ques- 
tion are maintaining a trade on price-plus-merit, and 
that is precisely what the manufacturer is doing. The 
two incidents—there are, doubtless, many of a similar 
character—support the proposal of better value hosiery 
as a side product of the depression and adjustments 
for recovery from it. 

A chain of approximately a dozen small hosiery 
specialty shops has reduced its price by nickel stages 
in the last six months from $1.15 a pair to 95 cents, 
its one price in November. As once observed by the 
management, when asked whether a change of gauge 
would be necessary to avert use of less silk while re- 
vising prices downward, “we sell hosiery, not gauge” 
Whether the concern has its stockings made to previ- 
ously prevailing specifications is a matter of no mo- 
ment, since volume of sales appears to be maintained. 
In any event, the chain, which virtually controls the 
output of one mill operating over 40 full-fashioned ma- 
chines, is building a mill in Philadelphia, and it is ex- 
pected to be in production in January. This also is 
an incident in the matter of adaptation of buying and 
selling to changed conditions in the markets for ho- 
siery. There are, of course, revelations of departures 
from fixed lines under stress of circumstances rather 
than voluntarily. 

Toward the latter part of November the nominal 
owner of a six-machine full-fashioned hosiery plant 
near Philadelphia needed funds for buying low-price 
silk. He had an accumulation of around 2,000 dozens 
of 45-gauge hosiery made from silk costing him $2.50 
above the average quotation for the first half of No- 
vember, but no capital. This was his statement to 
several manufacturers from whom he sought advice 
as to what price he ought to put on the goods—he had . 
to sell his stock of stockings to buy silk in order to run 
his plant. A department store acquired the lot and it 
went on sale at less than 80 cents a pair. This was 
one of quite a number of mills which had to lose to 
try to win and were largely instrumental in causing 
the rapid decline in the prices of financially strong 
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concerns, 

A distress lot of three-strand silk 48-gauge hose 
with picot top was quoted $8.50 a dozen to a large re- 
tailer and turned down. The buyer offered $8, with 
the take-it-or-leave-it ultimatum, and the mill, to 
whom its salesman referred the bid, wired “take it”. 
.And there seemed, to the middle of November, there 
was a never-ending procession of distress lots of ho- 
siery. About that time there was observed a halting, 
while “waiting for news from Reading”’. 

A chain store in Philadelphia during the “slaugh- 
ter of hosiery” displayed what was described as “first 
grade Grenadine ” full-fashioned for 59 cents a pair 
An inspection by outside interests disclosed that, while 
the stockings might be of first grade, they were not 
perfects—they were irregulars of whatever grade the 
seller chose to class them, but represented good value 
at 59 cents until Strawbridge & Clothier, directly op- 
posite, on the other side of the street, made a still 
more lavish display of 17,000 pairs of medium service 
weight, of well known brands, at 55 cents. They 
were stamped irregulars and also were big value, at- 
tracting one of the largest crowds of the season. A lot 
of 4-thread silk 48-gauge in distress for which a large 
retailer paid less than $9 a dozen was put up in the 
store’s packing and ticketed $1.35 a pair. Although 
numbers of dealers profess to believe that dollar silk 
stockings will be the really highly popular numbers, 
they feel, judging by the foregoing incident, that it is 
easily possible to obtain substantial profits from higher 
price goods bought advantageously from some seller 
in distress. 

Buyers for stores whose jobs depend upon the 
showing they make for their department are not a 
little upset by diminishing gross profits unless they 
can manage to increase their sales or further 
“squeeze” the manufacturer. On a given mark-up, 
they point out, the dollar stocking, for example, shows 
a less gross return than the higher priced. To get 
the same return in dollars and cents from a 50 per 
cent mark-up of goods bought for $8 a dozen to be 
sold for a dollar a pair, as from the same per cent of 
mark-up on $12 -a-dozen goods sold for $1.50 a paiir, 
for illustration, buyers point out, they would have to 
sell in the ratio of three pairs of dollar hose to two 
pairs at $1.50. “Can we make the grade?” a buyer 
asked, considering that to handle three pairs for every 
two pairs handled now would require more sales girls 
and more advertising, “and even then we might be 
showing no increase in gross return.” 

The buyer went further with the proposal, “sup- 
pose manufacturers’ prices decline still more and our 
prices decline in proportion? It looks as if the de- 
partment stores would have to widen the margin be- 
tween cost and sales price.” 

There is seen the probability that not only have 
mill prices about reached the limit of their decline but 
that cheapening, by methods usually prompted by buy- 
ers for price instead of merit, can be carried little fur- 
ther. As has been observed by watchful distributors, 


there is a great plentitude of cheap silk full-fashioned 
stockings but a scarcity of satisfactory dollar goods. 
And to some students of the situation, it appears that 
for the moment and the very near future, the volume 
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business will go to the producers of the better hosiery 
for a given arbitrary price—that competition will be 
in character of the merchandise rather than the price 
of it. 

Assuming, as many well informed representatives 
of both production and distribution believe, that a 
dollar a pair is and will continue to be the top popu- 
lar price, it would appear that the outlook for 42- 
gauge chiffons and medium service weight is most 
encouraging. In fact, it is stated, unofficially but by 
competent authority, that one important organization 
of considerable magnitude is planning the installa- 
tion of more 42-gauge equipment, in the expectation 
that, with a complement of 39-gauge machines already 
operating, the establishment will be in a strong posi- 
tion to meet almost any comer in the matter of price 
for standard goods. 

To further despoil the character of full-fashioned 
silk hosiery for the purpose of trying to compete on 
price, it has been emphasized, would be to eventually 
play into the hands of seamless manufacturers, who 
now are able to quote very attractive prices for some 
very attractive stockings. Users of a seamless line 
sold under the nationally known brand of a Tennessee 
manufacturer, which the mill discontinued less than a 
year ago, still are calling for it, and several leading 
stores which carried it state they now must fill in as- 
sortments of size and colors with the better seamless 
goods from other mills. 

There have been witnessed stranger things than 
would be a return session for seamless hosiery. There 
are in place in mills, ready for action, considerable 
very fine gauge circular machines. It is easily con- 
ceivable that among the manufacturers who have them 
installed, ready for use, there is some one or more 
who will find a way to make them yield profits. It 
will have to be a way by which it will be not necessary 
to exact the price of full-fashioned of comparable 
grade as to silk fabric and construction, something 
that a few seamless mill owners failed to contemplate. 


The Situation as to Grenadine. 


While some of the better known large mills dis- 
tributing their nationally advertised brands among 
retailers are having an increasing consumer request 
for grenadine hosiery, some establishments say they 
have been much disappointed with the results from 
their offerings. There have been many returns of 
grenadine stockings by retailers, on the ground re- 
tailers reported their customers complaining of 
breaks in the fabric at the point of juncture of leg 
and heel and in the foot. A few manufacturers say 
they have overcome the cause of complaint, by 
strengthening the fabric at the points of greatest 
strain and by knitting feet oversize. Some have giv- 
en up entirely, since grenadine fell short of expec- 
tations in failing to establish a new line of demarca- 
tion between pepular and higher price hosiery. 

Grenadine is believed to find its acme of popu- 
larity in very fine gauge hosiery. According to some 
technical factors, it ought to be used only for three- 
and four-strand goods, certainly not in coarser than 
four-strand. With the deficiencies complained of 
overcome, it is believed, grenadine in four-strand 
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and finer will serve to further popularize chiffon 
hosiery, since the twist by which grenadine of com- 
merce is produced gives to the fabric a more lasting 
quality. One obstacle to its complete success as a 
hosiery fabric is the deception which some manu- 
facturers practice for foisting on the public what 
readily passes for grenadine as contemplated in the 
use of the term. 

It is declared by undisputed authority that at 
least one mill, in the North, which is licensed to use 
the name grenadine under the Westcott patent, is 
making a line of dull hosiery which is not branded 
as such, but is assumed by some in the trade to be, 
since it is commonly known the mill is permitted to 
knit and distribute hosiery conforming to the West- 
cott formula for grenadine. Then, too, there is sold 
considerable hosiery that really may be genuine 
grenadine but is not so described, and yet has a sat- 
isfactory sale for certain mills, because of present- 
ing the dull appearance of grenadine. But hosiery 
of this construction from mills with a strong follow- 
ing among the better class of retailers seems to be 
in steadily increasing sale, and is reported a strong 
number for two or three of the more prominent man- 
ufacturers of circular knit stockings. 

Mills Use More Mercerized Yarn. 

While there has been light buying of silk hosiery 
for deliveries to the end of 1930, a fair amount of 
spring business in children’s lines has been placed 
by jobbers. Mercerized hosiery for boys and misses 
is reported being taken far more freely for spring 
than rayon. Some of the more popular price num- 
bers are, however, of cotton in combination with 
rayon. Hosiery manufacturers as a body have been 
taking more mercerized yarn in the last month or 
two, according to several mercerizers, and deliveries 
were regarded fairly satisfactory in October-Novem- 
ber, constituting one barometer by which there was 
being indicated a better outlook for juvenile hosiery 
and men’s half-hose. 

It was remarked the other day by a veteran ho- 
sieryman who was conspicuous as a supplier of low 
end cotton hosiery during the world war period that 
“we don’t see any quotations on 84- and on 176-needle 
goods. We are still making 176s but not selling as 
many as we used to. The last price I saw in the 
newspapers for women’s 176-needle carded, transfer 
top and looped toe, was 9214 cents a dozen. That 
was back in January, 1929. Cotton was around 20 
cents then and spinners were asking 32 cents for 
yarns, 10s single cones. Now we can buy 10s for 
about 20 cents. I would rather not talk about prices 
of carded cotton hosiery.” 


Belated Orders for Women’s Cotton Underwear 
Reach Mills from Jobbers for Drop Shipment 


HERE OUGHT to be a service charge imposed on 
jobbers who hold August underwear orders 

back till November and then instruct us to make drop 
shipments in quarter to half dozen lots,’’ commented 
the sales manager for one of the better known mills 
making women’s cotton numbers in medium and heavy 
weights. In the latter part of October and into No- 
vember manufacturers were receiving orders for 
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Are You Getting 
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About 50 converters enjoy the lion’s share of the mar- 
ket for yarn dyed cotton and rayon woven fabrics. 


RANKLIN Process 
Colors are nationally 
advertised to the retail, 
wholesale, cutting and 
converting trades. They 
are the only colors used 
in yarn dyed _ fabrics 
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In advertising Franklin 
Process Colors we have 
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standard of quality and 
service. We know that we 
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vertising (and therefore 
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These facts are recog- 
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ers. That is why they 
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Franklin Process Colors 
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Colors because these col- 
ors represent known 
quality and known re- 
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It will, we believe, best 
pay users of colored 
yarns in the long run to 
keep the confidence of 
their customers by giv- 
ing them what they 
want. Substitutes may 
or may not be “‘just as 
good.”’ It really doesn’t 
matter, because when all 
is said and done, they 
are substitutes. They are 
not what the customers 
specified. 

The thing that does 
matter in the long run is 
a reputation for integ- 
rity and for knowing and 
supplying the demands 
of the trade. 
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women’s medium weight undergarments of cotton and 
of cotton and wool in mixture. While these orders 
gave a draggy fall season an aspect of some activity, 
they were regarded by manufacturers as in the light 
simply of a light shower after a protracted drought. 
While every shipment represented just that much less 
underwear for mills to carry, their aggregate did not 
contribute a dozen garments to the season’s business 
—as by October every case ought to have reached job- 
bers and mills should have been engaged on orders for 
light weights for spring deliveries. 

A sprinkling of spring business in women’s cot- 
tons has since been written it is stated by spokesmen 
for several important mills. Relatively, the orders 
represent a greater volume than that for men’s ex- 
clusively cotton light weights, in the opinion of some 
wholesale distributors of both. 

In the belief of some primary market interests, the 
bulk of the initial business in men’s light weights will 
be written about the time the opening of men’s heavy 
cotton ribs gets under way. There is heard the same 
complaint as to drop shipments and pickayune orders 
in this group as that voiced ‘in relation to women’s 
cottons, which this year probably had their more se- 
vere test in competition with rayon underthings. 

The reduction in prices for rayon yarns followed at 
ence in the prices for finished rayon commodities, 
notably underwear, of which there has been a surplus 
production these last several years. So, when the ray- 
on producers began their slaughter of prices, there was 
a sudden and general unloading of rayon underwear, 
which many of the large retail stores are using as a 
leader to almost as great extent as all used distress 
silk hosiery. But raw silk price declines had preceded 
those for rayon, and latteriy, between flimsy under- 
wear and lingerie made from silk at the lowest prices 
ever, and skimped garments of rayon yarn at also rec- 
ord low prices, cotton underwear for women has had 
to meet the severest rivalry since the dawn of the day 
for artificial fibers. It seems to have suffered a set- 
back, in reported mild degree, but from reports of up- 
state Pennsylvania manufacturers as to deliveries of 
medium weights and the character of the orders for 
spring, demand next year is expected to about equal 
that of 1930. 


Hazy as to Heavy Weight Opening. 


The status of fall business in men’s heavy weight 
cotton ribs can only be conjectured. During only one 
or two short periods of low temperatures was there a 
semblance of a spurt in deliveries, say manufacturers, 
and except for these somewhat brighter spots there 
has been no climatic help for the underwear trade this 
season. 


Manufacturers now can estimate pretty closely 
their decline in shipments from recent years, but are 
disinclined to refer to them. It is admitted in mill 
circles that no longer can jobbers be berated for hold- 
ing commitments down to deliveries to their trade, 
and that they hardly could be expected to be placing 
much business in heavies at this late day. 

It was the opinion of one of the larger wholesale 
distributors in New York after publication of the No- 
vember 8 cotton crop estimate of the Federal authori- 
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ties that distribution of men’s cotton underwear in 
1930 would be the lightest for any year for which sta- 
tistics are available, this embracing the various sea- 
sonal weights in cotton in all classes. The prediction 
was based upon a general knowledge of the primary 
market business in New York and successive monthly 
reports of mills to the Department of Commerce as to 
production, shipments and stocks in mills the mill hold- 
ings gaining and unfilled orders declining. In the 
circumstance, little is heard of plans for the opening 
of heavy weights for fall of 1931. Some factors seem 
to believe there will be less formality attaching to 
the next opening; that season is playing a less part 
in these affairs, and that mills will, mostly, offer their 
lines when the spirit moves them. 


Little of a definite character as to plans for 1931 
will be heard this year, according to gossip in the 
trade. Buyers are being consulted, as usual, say man- 
ufacturers, but those who may favor an opening in 
January will be expected to give some indication of 
when they would be ready to supply order details, in 
the opinion of several who ordinarily participate in 
conferences preliminary to the commencement of a 
season’s campaign. 


Women’s Worsted Sweaters in Spring Weights 
Reported Receiving Attention of Jobbers 


HE KNITTED OUTERWEAR business is expected by 

the more important manufacturers to make a bet- 
ter start for 1931 than a finish for 1930. Manufac- 
turers of sweaters may reasonably look for some little 
trading in the event of severe weather, but otherwise 
their 1930 season is virtually ended—and the ship- 
ments for the year have been far short of average, 
going back over a period of years. Business in some 
sections was affected by the summer drought, and 
later, in practically all sections, by the combination 
of mild weather and circumstances incident to busi- 
ness depression. 

As probably every element of mankind interested 
in the production and marketing of sweaters has been 
for more than a half year passing the buck—which at 
the end of the season is in the involuntary keeping 
of the producers of raw materials—there are virtually 
no stocks of sweaters. Dealers may later view this as 
unfortunate for themselves. In any event, the start 
of manufacturers with light sweaters for 1931 is made 
with decks cleared for action. Prices are favorable 
to distributors, being lower than last year, even zephyr 
goods being offered at less than the rates for lines of 
not as high quality a year ago. High class novelty 
lines from a half dozen or more mills which had their 
first formal showing on the road about the middle of 
last month have met with a most encouraging re- 
sponse from some of the more important jobbers, it 
is shown in the orders for samples for road salesmen 
touring retailers in January. 

There is seen definite indication of a drift to light- 
er weights in sweaters, and as this trend developed 
this year, it is believed to supply the explanation for 
the relatively light business in shaker knit coats, of 
which some manufacturers are reported having cum- 
bersome holdings, shakers being an exception in the 
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... with a basket 
as smooth as silk! 


OR extracting fine goods, the Humatic Hydro Ex- 

tractor is furnished with a “silk finished” basket, 

as smooth as the finest silk. No roughening or 
pulling of fibres in hosiery, skeins or piece goods. This 
is but one of the many refinements found only in the 
Humatic. Write for details. 


The American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Specialty Dept. C. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ome THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
COMPANY, Ltd. 


47-93 Sterling Road, 
Torento 3, Ont., Can. 
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! From our 5 SOUTHERN PLANTS 


Right in the heart of the Southern textile dis- 
trict are five centrally located Old Dominion box 
plants, to give you quicker service, lower freight 
rates and quality boxes that stand second to none. 
We are the largest producers of paper boxes in our 
particular line in the United States and are in posi- 
tion to fill your requirements for boxes with special 
design wraps on short notice. Let us quote you on 
your next order, there is no obligation. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. Burlington, N. C. Ashboro, N.C. Charlotte, N. 0. 


OLD DOMINION 
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« ‘Paper Boxes| 
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q) 8 I T K xX The prevailing style calls for Crepe 
CREPE TWIST 7 AR Twist Yarn—which Quissett can 
furnish made from either spun 
rayon or cotton fibre, in any twist desired, and 

put up in any shape. 


The recognition and acceptance of Quitex Crepe 

Twist Yarn and Quitex Spun Rayon is due not 

only to their smartness, dull lustre and high 

? a tensile strength, but also to the industry’s faith 
Quissett Mill in Quissett’s experience of twenty years’ dura- 
New Bedford, Mass. tion. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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FOR THE SHIPPING ROOM 
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: E OILED STENCIL PAPERS " . a HIPPERS SUPPLIES 
Ss 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG, CO. 
101 B ST., NEW YORK 
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THE COUNTEMATIC 


Perfect Factory Counting 


Without mental effort 
Without loss of time 
Without manual labor 
Without cost 


SEND FOR FOLDER 
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Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Let us send you samples of Quitex Crepe Twist Yarn 
and Quitex Spun) Rayon 
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HE color in cotton fabrics If Fade-Ometer and its many 

can be specified and made to uses are not familiar to you, do 
any desired degree of perma- not delay investigating. in- 
nence. Fade-Ometer brings to teresting new Fade-Ometer cat- 
the laboratory today both s alog is now ready for distribu- 
means and measure for color tion. Send for your copy today. 
permanence determinations that What Fade-Ometer does in de- 
8 of incalculable value to the termining sunlight fading reac- 
textile chemist and mill. Nearly tions, Launder-Ometer does in 
three thousand members of the measuring color fastness to 
industry are depending upon it washing. Ask us for complete 
for color fastness information. details. 

Distributors 

New York Boston Philadelphia London Berlin 


45) 
ATLAS ELECTRIC 9 
36/ West Superior Street = 









DEVICES COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois, U.$.A. 
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Ship More Firsts 
With our 
EXPANDING INSPECTING 
MACHINES 
Learn to Hate Dyed Menders 
EDWARD R.AMMON, READING, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 
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matter of mills’ light stocks. Besides, the shaker is a 
cold weather garment, and at that has had to com- 
pete with the lumberjack, which this year has again 
been in evidence, 

Quite a few manufacturers of women’s sweaters 
are successfully engaged in the production of knitted 
suits for women—skirt, sweater and jacket. Those 
whose plants appear to be the busier in this line are 
giving first attention to only high class garments. 
Joseph Saftlass as president of the Philadelphia 
Sweater Mills entered the high grade ensemble field 
less than two years ago, and recently removed to the 
large building of the Powell Knitting Co., which the 
Powell Co. has vacated except as to perhaps one floor, 
since removing its main plant several years ago to 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


| Among ff Knitting Mills | 


ROHER Hosiery MILs, Columbus, Ga., are entering the 

full-fashioned field. They are to install six full-fash- 
joned machines in the beginning and will expand later. 
Lockwood Greene, Engineers, Inc., are the engineers in 
charge. The company is now on seamless production, with 
180 knitting machines. 

Pauline Hosiery Mills, Little Rock, Ark., will move their 
plant to Evansville, Ind., according to recent announcement. 
The Evansville Chamber of Commerce will provide financial 
backing for expansion. Piant equipment will be increased 
from 25 to 50 machines. 

Elder Hosiery Co., Burlington, N. C., recently organized 
by Clifton Elder and associates, is now operating with 12 
full-fashioned hosiery machines. They state that 30 seam- 
less machines are being installed. 

A. 'W. Niemeyer & Co., Burlington, N. C., are complet- 
ing the imstallation of three full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines and have ordered four more for immediate installa- 
tion. 

Byrum Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. ©. have been 
granted charter to carry on general manufacturing business 
with capital stock of $125,000, with $4,000 subscribed by 
G. O. Kester, O. F. Kester, J. E. Kester, and A. E. Byrum. 

The mills of the Pacolet Knitting Co., Lynn, N. C., are 
having a remodeled heating plant installed and will be in 
operation immediately. This concern succeeds the Wear 
Knitting Co. 

Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., now manu- 
facture only full-fashioned hosiery, having discontinued the 
manufacture of circular knit some time ago. 

Pikeville Hosiery Mills, Pikeville, Tenn., are now oper- 
ating on a full time schedule. In the near future, they will 
install finishing machinery, it is reported. 

The new brick and steel building of the Hollar Hosiery 
Mills, Hickory, N. C., is nearly completed, and the company 
expects to move in right away. They have 180 knitting 
machines on men’s cotton and mercerized hosiery. 

The new $30,000 addition to Pilot Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mill, Valdese, N. C., has been completed. New throwing 
machinery, including twisters, winders and coners will be 
installed. This plant operates 30 knitting machines for 
the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. It is stated that 
4,000 pounds of silk will be used each week when machinery 
is installed. 

Star Hosiery Mills, Star, N. C., were recently organized 
and began operations with 25 Scott & Williams knitting 
machines and nine loopers. Dyeing and finishing equipment 
has also been installed. B. B. Hogan was recently appointed 
secretary and treasurer and C. F. Cline plant superintendent. 

Stimpson Hosiery Mills, Inc., Statesville, N. C., have be 
gun operations with eight leggers and two footers, 42-gauge 
Reading machines, 20 section leggers and 28 section footers. 

Sweetwater Hosiery Mills, Sweetwater, Tenn., manufac- 
turers of men’s plain and fancy hose, are operating 185 
knitting machines at full capacity. 
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ONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY 
BOARDS 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have, 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 
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JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Quaker 
DULL FINISH 


will do it—quickly, safely, econom- 
ically. No change of formulas, or 
methods, no additional handling. 
Write, wire or telephone for full 
particulars. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO. 
(Division of the O. F. Zurn Co.) 
2736-38-40 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


North 6th Avenue and Wells Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Yes! you can make 
dull finish HOSIERY If | 
exactly like the new crepe and i 
grenadine Hosiery that is tak- i 
ing the country by storm. : 
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COoOhe YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., November 15th, 1930. 


T WILL BE RECALLED that conditions in the yarn 
| market last month were somewhat better than 

they had been for the past few months. Of 
course the improvement was not of such a nature as 
to cause any to start making predictions as to what 
future activity would be, but, as pointed out by many, 
any sign of improvement at this time is certainly 
welcomed. 

The slight upward trend was still noticeable during 
the first week of the present report period, the week 
of October 20th. There was a considerable (increase in 
demand for cotton yarns. It was believed that most 
consumers were carrying unusually light stocks, for 
in most cases buyers specified that delivery be imme- 
diate. There were no exceptionally large orders booked, 
but the increase in number of sales was sufficient to 
warrant quite an increase in total sales. 

It was also pointed out that distributors, them- 
selves, were carrying only sufficient yarn in the local 
market or nearby to permit them to give spot shipment 
of such yarns as customers desired immediately. It 
was asserted that there were no speculative stocks of 
yarn owned in the market at this time. 

During the next week the first general rise that 
carded yarn rates had experienced since early Sep- 
tember was made. Most spinners made a strong re- 
sponse to a slight upturn in cotton quotations, so a 
large number of distributors advanced their rates half- 
a-cent a pound. They advanced some numbers that 
had been depressed for some time as much as a cent 
a pound. 

Several spinners at this time were replying to in- 
quiries by stating that they were open only for lim- 
ited additional orders at existing rates, having already 
booked up most of their production over the next six 
or eight weeks. The majority of sale yarn mills 
wanted business, but they would not listen to inqui- 
ries based on buyer’s offers. 

Spinners were taking such a firm stand in regard 
to their increase of prices that distributors started 
adjusting their rates accordingly. Most sellers read- 
ily admitted that demand had increased rather sub- 
stantially, but the majority of these feared that it 
was only a spurt. 

During the next week spinners and distributors 
encountered a great deal of resistance due to the in- 
crease in yarn rates of the previous week. This was 
especially true of combed yarns. As a result of this 
resistance, single combed yarns were reduced about a 
half cent a pound. 


Carded yarns, however, were much firmer More 


carded yarn spinners were reported as turning down 
or ignoring inquiries sent to them involving accept- 
ance of orders at prevailing prices for delivery at 


some future date than had been the case for some 
time. The fact that buyers at this time were volun- 
tarily putting themselves on record with the dealers. 
as being willing to purchase enough yarn to cover 
them through to the end of the year caused most spin— 
ners to feel that the bottom had been passed. 

The next week saw the end of the fall buying 
movement, and along with it the firm stand that yarm 
rates had experienced for the past few weeks. A 
large number of spinners who last week gave the im- 
pression that they were booked up with orders as far- 
as they cared to go at the prevailing prices, were at 
this time clamoring for business and admitting their- 
willingness to make concessions. Fluctuations in cot- 
ton quotations were attributed as the main cause of 
the disturbance. 


Philadelphia prices on November 15th follow: 


Single Skeins. 


i ae eee 19% Re” RRR ie eer 20 
BBS Ss nd'd noob obnae 20% Pe” AAR wee Pee 21 
MOR sb nik slips a wwwae es 21% | sae hs aioe ee ea eae 22 @22%- 
Ea ree 24% @25 | WR sss vow esse eee 25 @25%:- 
Ps sau ae Sirens 2614 @27 | 

Single Warps 
Reser rape OO. MGRee; - 1 Bees weaves ays ste 20% @21 
Re ee a ee ee 21% @22 
ey eS 22% @23 (EE RA 25% @26 
OS ee eRe 27 @27% | 

Two-Ply Warps 
Sa sedi ck aucndaes 21% | PER eniwenceereneek 22 
ROD co ik cba s dip 2 80's 22% BRR s eric ft: 23 
SR i ape eos - - ee 23 Meo” ea 25 @25%- 
RE ee BO ONE: 2h MOBS 6 0 oo%0. 00s eh os 27% @28 

Two-Ply Skeins 
ORS Meee Shee ee 20 EGS are tu an. tio Aka 20% 
Sarees te 21 i VRRsass 0 'sbaade see 21% 
NGG. S ks siineweee es 22 DOES + 605 6% oh eels 22% @28 
Dba ah tenes pees 25 BUOs cistncns ss en ex 26 
RR ee 27% PAM cs iotaty 2 rs ot aicire 85 

Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones 
Ba Lote atte 6 Sak moe 20 @ ER been cclss baae 
Ee ee te 20 21 Ey! a’ 21 @21%- 

BDO s ip cncureteeses 1% Serre es 
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Mercerized Yarns 


Single Two-Ply 
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Mule Spun Carded Yarn Mule Spun Combed Peeler- 
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